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(SYBIL WOKE WITH A START TO FIND KT STILL STANDING WAITING FOR HER TO SPFAK!] 


KIT. 


oe 
CHAPTER XI, 


‘‘ Kats, come here!” 

Sybil Leith waa sitting at her writing- 
table, ostensibly engaged in some letters, 
bat, for the last ten minutes, she had been 
giving the whole of her attention to the 
girl's figure sitting by the window, with a 
heap of soft muslin cn her lap, which she 
— framing into some dainty fichus and 

ows, 

Kit looked round with a start, she had been 
lost in thought. She rose immediately, just 
& tiny flash on her cheek. 

“Yes, Miss Sybil,” she said, standing 
obediently by the table, 

_ Kate,” Sybil Leith said, meditatively, 
“‘do you know you are a very mysterious 
person? You have been sitting in that 
chair for the last hour, and you have been 
Amiling to yourself all the time.’’ 

“Have I?" Kit said, harriedly, the colour 
deepening in her cheeks, 








‘You have most certainly,” Sybil nodded 
her head. ‘Now, I am curious. I want to 
know gvhat nice thoughts you had to make 
you smile so happily ?"’ 

Kit was silent an instant. 

“I did not know I was smiling,” she 
answered, & little hurriedly; ‘‘and—and I 
don’t remember my thoughts. I must have 
— dreaming—I have days of dreams some- 
imes.”’ 

‘They must be very sweet and pretty, 
then,” Sybil said, smiling as she spoke, 
‘‘ What a shame to disturb you; but, after 
all, I do want to speak to you, so I should 
have had to wake you up. Kate, how 
would you like to leave me?’ 

Kis put out her hand with a gesture 
that was as honest as it was involuntarily. 

“Oh! why do you say such a thing?” 
she said, her voice surprised and alarmed. 

Sybil put out her hand. 

“Dear Kate,” she said, gently, “it does 
sound an unkind thing, but-———” she paused, 
and Kit stood, saying nothing. 

“T am thinking of your future, dear,” 
Sybil eaid, when she spoke, ‘You see, I 





have grown s0 fond of you, Kate, and I 
want to take care of you as much ag I oan, 
and know you sre happy and in a good 
home, and——" Sybil paused again. ‘‘ And 
perhaps,” she said, with a shy blush, ‘‘I— 
I _ not alwaya be here, you see, Kate, 
and——"’ 

Kit did not quite understand. All she 
knew was that the amile had gone from her 
lips and out of her heart. 

This mere idea, this bare suggestion of 

her leaving Sybil Leith was franght with a 
sudden and bitter paio. Not only becauce 
of the pleasure her young miatress’s com- 
panionship gave her, but for another reasor. 
Kit's eyes went in dreamy thought to the 
icture of a garden at night—trees waving 
ark shadows in the moonlight; beyond and 
around, outside the iron railings, the sound 
and ham of a busy world, but, inside, a 
paradise of peace, of joy, of sympathy il- 
limitable. 

To go away, she must leave all this. 
There must an end to those exquisite 
moments, an end to the bazy day dreams 
that followed on them. 
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A week bad gone since that memorable 
evening when he bad first followed her. 
What a week! To the girl’s imaginative 
mind i+ was a week filled to the brim with 
every sort of poetical and ideal hsppiness. 
Thoughts, views bad been brought hefore 
her cf which she, in her youth and jgnor- 
acce had never dreamed ; life that bad been 
80 8&4, €O drear, eo desolate, now siretched 
before her as gome glorious pictnre that 
dezzied ber eyes and made her hears thrill. 

E isd geen him every night; they sat 


and tsiked. He had talked, and she had 
listened, and then he had her shy soul from 
ber lips, and ha had made her open her 
hears and speak as she had never epoken 
before, givicg utterance to those thoueghis 


that bad been wont to oome into her face 
and mystify poor Caris, being so far above 
him in every way. 


Kis could not have remembered exacily all 
tbat bad been ssid batween them, She cnly 
koew +nat she lived throvgh each dsy only 


for the evening te come when she could 
meet him again, 

Hie was like some strapge knight of old, 
eager to range himself ‘om the side of the 
weak and troubled; he’vas eo handsome, 50 


gentie-voiced, eo tender, and t¥en he loved | 


cer. Had he not said it only last nighs ag 
they bad stood hand in hand jaet before 
they psrred? Ho dead ealled ber queen; a 
queen with star-Jike eyes; and then he bad 
oben) his head md ‘kissed the little hands 
he held, jast assome courtier would kies the 


hand of bis eoversiga, 


She had set there alone leng after he | 


had gone, and she bad held the hands he 
had kissed sgein and egsin to her lips, whiie 
—— thrilled with the joy that dwels 
WilIDin is, 

Ste was content, she was hapby—bappy 
sud content in absolute innccenys sad ignor- 
ance, She @idwoteven know his name; she 


knew nothing wf hig -lifs; ehe knew no more | 


than she jearet in those brief moments ha 
epent with her under the trees, wooing the 
very soul of ‘her soal-from her by his tender 


voices and sofs,ewees words. And now—now | 
5; bil was speaking to her of leaving, of goirg | 


away! 


Kit was awakened from her @reams as | 


roughly aa though some band bad thrown cold 
water npom her, 

Sse was bewildered for the moment; she 
could not Strange her thougtte, she couid do 
nothing but etand silent and dismayed. 

Sybil Leith seemed to fiad nothing etrange 
in ths girl's manner. She, too, had her mind 
icliot thought—thoaght that was confusing 
when mixed with mundane matters. Bhe 
wanted to say a good dealto Kit, but she 
fonnd it a diffisuls matter to epesk out all sho 
bad to say. 

She tapped her pen on her blotting pad, and 
lapsed into her thoughts, until she woks with 
& Start to fod Kis still standing waiting for 
her to speak, 

‘You mast know, Kate,” she eaid, hur- 
riedly, ‘thas I don’s want to lore you; but,” 
she began to shake herself free of thore 
bewildsring, confasing thoughts, “ buat, as I 
said jaat now, I want to be your true friend, 
end put sel fishnece sil on one side. You have 
been with me very little mors than a fort- 
night, Kate, bat is has been time enough to 
ieatm wat you really are. I am convinced 
you are not fit to be @ servant to me or to any- 
ons. Yon are, in fact, my equal. Your birth 
is as gentieas mine, You have betrayed this 
fact ia a thousand ways that have spoken to 
me far more than words!” 

Tos two gitla were clasping hands now, 
Kis found her lips would nos speak ths words 
she longed to utter. 

‘' This being co, dear friend," 8;bil want on, 
burriediy, “‘ you can underatand how eager I 
am to belp you to a life more suited to you 
sitogether, One in which you can find inde- 
pence without humiliation. If—if things were 
going on with me as they have gone, I would 
never suggest & otang?; bat," Bybil stopped, 


| with » blash, ‘‘ things are not going to be just 
as they have been, I will tell you of that 
| Girectly. All I want to say to you now is to 
tell you I have found the very home for you— 
| &$ least, Tam enre you will like it. I have 
thought a great deal about you, Kate, lately, 
; sud two or three nights ago I epcke to an old 
; and very dear friend, the sort of man whom I 
knew would ba able to help mo in what I 
wanted; and just fancy, Kate, no eooner had 
I eaid I wanted to find a pleaeant home for a 
girl friend of mine than Sir Philip immedi- 
ately declared he had been trying to find some 
one exactly like you to live with his cousin, a 
dear old lady whom I know very well, and of 
whom I am very fond, and then '’—Sybil was 
fnil of her story, and had not noticed that 
Kit's hand had stolen away from that firm 
hold, and was hanging straight by her side— 
‘‘and then I told Sir Philip I would shave a 
littls chat with you, and then write bim- what 
you said, 

“Ts would be a very pleasané life I think, 
Kate, ycu would have very litt#leto do. Lady 
Miiborough really wants ® companion to eit 
_with her, drive with her, go to music with her, 
and be genial and interesting. She would give 
you fifty pounds a-year, and you could go at 
once; bat if you would rather notleave me for 
' alittle while—well, I daresay weoould manage 
to arrange all that.” 

Spbil finished with a smile. 

Kis tried to condense her thoughts, to be 
and seem quite at her este. Poor child! the 
lesson of dissimulation was something she had 
never bad reason to.study. Sire feltalfat once 
as though some great were coming 
| upan-her, 

Be possessed, as bas been caid, a nature 
that wae sensitive to the highest degree, highly 
strung with nervous organization that was 
capable of enduring much and enffering 
intensely. 

The influente of the last week had been to 
cloud all these faculties, but now, brought 
| fase to face with something definite, some- 
thiag that demanded action, not thought, 
| her whole nature was roured. She did not 
| quite know what to do, what to say for the 
i 
| 
} 


moment. Sybil misread her hesitation. 

‘' T gee,” she said gently, ‘‘ I have startled 
you, You want to think quietly over what I 
bave said, and perbaps when you know my 
news, Kate, it may help you in your deci- 
sion.” 

Sybil laughed very softly ; then witha glance 

as the pltotograph that stood before her she 
goemed to gain courage. 
* 4 Kate, ehe eaid, and her face grew almost 
beautifal in this moment, ‘‘I want you to ba 
very glad, for—for Iam very very happy. I 
am going to be msrried, Kate, and I love him 
with all my hears aud soul!” 











Kit lost all ber own discomfort immedi. | 
ately, her face lighted upatonss, Ah! could: 
ghe not understand euch words! 


nearer to Sybil. 


tightly, leaning her cheek on it. 


The other girl took Kit’s hand, and held it! 


‘*I—I have not told you anything about it, 


reese from her chsir, snd twisting her arme 
about Kit’s waist, walked with her to the 
window. ‘‘ It was at the Dachese's ball. Yon 
know new why I wanted to Jook my very very 
best— but I always want ibat when I know I 
sm going tosee bim. We did not dance. He 
cannot dance just now, be is lame.” Kis 
gave & little start and Sybil bastered to re. 
assure her. * Oh! nots oripple—hke is only 
lame for the moment. He hors his leg three 
years ago when be was 80 brave. and was such 
f& hero ou’ in that horrible Soudan, snd, cf 
course, itis never very strong co that he has 
to be very careful. The Jeass thing makes ié 
bad—that is why he is lame now, he had & 
slight accident the other cay, I don't quite 
know what it was; bot at any rate he is better 
now, and when--when he belongs to me I 
shall be very very strict with him and sce 
that he takes care of himeelf, as be ought to 
do. When he belongs to ms!’ Sybil repeats, 
laying ber head on Kit’s shoulder, and 
lapsing for ® moment into happy cream 
thoughts,—" how sweet it rounds. You must 
like my Maurice. Kate, you must promise 
to like him ; he is so handsome, such‘amhonesi 
ngble face 1” ° 

Kit said nothing; she was trembling «little, 
why shs could not have told. She felt asa onc 
feels when some danger is imminent, o 
danger one knows but cannot aveid. She was 
conseious of a ocld eenration that was some- 
thing she had never experienced béfore, Bhe 
clung ® little closer to Sybil: the eontact of 
this happy, sympathetic creature did her 
good. Still allwas confased, uncertain, and 
strange in her; she waa like one in.a dream, 
and yet she lived acutely, Sybil spoke or 
softly, telling her little love story in a delicate 
shy way. ‘ 

* And now you see, Kate dear, why J am so 
anxious to do something for you, for I shali 
be married so soon—he—he days he cannot 
wait longer than August, and Iam glad to do 
sil he wants, and I shonid be eo happy and 
glad if I could know you would be in some nice 
home. You will thiok over all I have said. 
Lady Milborough is a sweet old woman, sni 
when you ses Sir Philip yen will adore him ; 
he is one of the best men in the world. 
Remember, dear, if yon would like to stay 
with me until—until I go, why——” 

Kit found her voices. 

‘ Yes, yes, let me stay a little longer. You 
know I will do all you say—how oonld I refnze 
you? You have been my firas friend, my 
angel friend, but I want to be with you a little 
longer—if I may!” 

Sybil was deeply touched. 

‘* And so you shall, dear,” she answered, 
kissing the dslicate face beside her; ‘so you 
shall. Notas my maid, but as my little com. 
psnion and my friend. Only, Kate,” with a 
phy laugh, “you mus$ promiss not to be toc 
much bored with ms, for I expec} you will 


{hear nothing bus Manrice, Maurice, Maurice 
‘Oh! I am glad, so glad,” she said, ard all day long.” 

her voice was eloquent with this fast. ‘ You! 

know I am glad,” she said, coming a little | 


Kit laughed, but her mind was still fall of 
this vagus premonition of trouble, and for the 
firat time a sort of thought touched ber that 
perhaps this wonderfal hsppineas, which had 
come 80 unexpectedly and which she was 
cherishing so dearly, waa something that 











Kate, because 1 was not quite sure. I thought should not have been. She scarcely knew in 
it, you know, but all was unsettled, it was thie moment what to think, how to sort end 
only lest night; and, oh, Kate! Kate! fdon’s | frame the ideas that were crowding her brain, 
know how I came home. I am auremamma, Sybil talkedon. All was so wonderfal, so 
must have thought me mad, I danced upstairs beautiful to her, and Kit underatood so well 
three a1 a time, I longed to be alone to think, land was so fall of sympathy—sehe knew no 
You will know jast how I felt some day, little one to whom she could have epoken sli this 
Kate, when the same thing comes to you, and | to as well as to Kit. ‘ 
you learn what it is to love someone asI love; ‘So that is cestled. I willwrite to Lady 
ry Maurice!” Milborough myself, and to-morrow wo will 
Kit bent down involuntarily and kissed the driveand see her. I am sure to bave & epsre 
lipe of the flashed speaker. Equality had hour,” this with her ready blash, ‘and I. 
been utterly established between them now shall introduce you as my dear friend whom 
they were friends—friends in the truest, | I have known only a short time, yes whom I 
closest scence, and something that spoke in love’already as though I had known you yeara 
both their hearts, though it found no vent in: —do I not trust you with my most preciovs 
their words, linked them together closer to-day secrets? I know you will guard them, and 
than they had ever been before. zome day, perbaps, you will have y our secrete 
“Shail I tell you all abont it, Kate?"’ Sybil to tell me—and then ——- 7?” Sybil kissed K's 
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again, and then danced back to her writing- 
table. ‘ How Iazy I am, I oan do nothing 
to-day, and I must finish these letters!” 

She took up her pen while Kit stood rooted 
to the ground; a pang of pain and remorse had 
saddenly seized her—Sybil’s innocent, laagh- 
ing words had all at once stabbed her. Had 
she not already a secret which she did not 
share—which she must not share, for be had 
said sbe must be silent? He had not wanted 
anyone bat their two selves to enter their 
dream world, for a time at least. 

‘* Les us live apars and out of the world we 
two, little one,” he had said; ‘‘ what do we 
want with others? They will only epoil our 
happiness, they will not understand our 
thonyhts and dreams !"’ 

And she had agreed to all he said, for every 
word he uttered had a separate beauty and 
eignifiosnce to her. She had not questioned 
or trted to ponder on his meaning. To her it 
was only that he epoke poems that harmonised 
with the silver moonlight and the soft sammer 
night breeze; bat now the poetry was gone, 
and she knew, looking at facts with her great 
trus honest heart, that there was & jarring note 
in the melody that had lived in her ears through 
the pssst week, a dark, small cloud on the 
brillianoy of her horizon. If Sybil could give 
her such unlimited confidence, ought not she 
in retarn—she who owed £0 much to this 
gentle, aweet-natured girl—ought not eke to 
— her confidence, to speak out her story 
too 

She stood there troubled, restless; the peace 

roken, the dream dispelled. 

Sybil looked up from her writing. 

‘Go and put on your hat, Kate, We will 
£90 Gut together, youand I. I most jost ron 
to Mamma for a moment, I have forgotten 
an address I want. We will go and sit in the 
Square. He—he ia not coming till late thig 
siternoon.” She was moving away when a 
sudden thought came to her. ‘‘ See—here is 
hia piotore. No, don’t look at it until Iam 
gone. Is has always stood there, but I don’s 
think you have ever noticed it, You under- 
stand now. Kate, why I always like to dust 
this table myself, I shall be back—direotly, 
Study him well,” Sybil put her head round 
the door, ‘‘ and then tell me if you don’t think 





to give his closest and most earnest ateansicn 
to Lady Grace’s conversation, Which was 
usually of a most engrossing and wearisome 
cescription. 

Afser dinner Maurice did not remain to 
amoke with Sir Philip and his futare father. in- 


cease to remember all that Sybil had given 
her, all that she had received’ from the more 
fortunate girls hands. 

She brushed her hair back from her hos 
brow and gave a deep involuntary sigh. Tne 
Stvange prescience of evil and sorrow was 
heavy upon her. law; he made hig way %0 the drawing-room, 

It mast have been this alone that sustained | and Sybil welcomed him with & tender smile 
her a3 ehs at Jast bent her head to geze upon , 20d another deep biueh. 
the picture she held in her hand. This alone| He drew her into the conservatory ous of 
that gave her strength to let her eyes reat on | sighs of Lady Grace's bead, -_ there, behind 
the faco of the mun who bad woven euch a;the hig palms aod smid the rich mage of 
dream of words and thoughts into her life. fiowers, he pat his arm adoud her and Kissed 
panne | - woe the ener page a amy ing ee - words — — hig 
coward who had won the heart from hberj|lips co flacntly and meant 60 little. Ail at 
heart, the while he was uttering the same | once he gave @ start. r vag 
false vows to the girl who was to be his wife,; ‘ Iam the most remiss of men!” he said, 
the girl who was now her best and dearest; ‘‘ Imagine that I shoold afcer all have 
= iia tuli, ae ‘ bemry it, when it baa occupied my thoughis 

hen By eith re-entered her room she | ail day!” y 
found her lovers portrait replaced on the | Wha ae whai, dear?" Sybil said, nest- 
table, and Kis gone; and there was no sign— _| ling close to him, 
nothing to tell her that the little tragedy of ; He kissed her again. . ; ; 

& girl's broken heart and faith hud been; ‘ SomeshingI am going to give you—sa iiny 
enacted there during her absence, j bumble pledge of my s#ffeotion to you. I will 
go and get it at once!” 

Sybil held him back, 

“ i i vor J 

CHAPTER XI. Hitt 

Sypre and Kis did not meet agsia until the | He lanugbed, 
next day. Lady Graces maid waited on Miss} ‘ Ah! but I want you to have it, my dear 
Leith, and announced in tones of subdued | littie Sybil. I putit ous on my table on purpuse 
indigoation thas Lowe was ill wish a bead- | to bring it to you to-night, aud I cannot ci 
ache, and had gone to bed, ‘appoint myself, You muss have id. I will be 

ge _ - weno — — & ag eae — of an ae 

ought ahe loo very pale thig | the most. Itis horrible to tear myzelf away 
morning,” she said, and then, still further , even for that short time; but it is my panish- 
increasing the maid’s indignation, she insissed | ment for being so forgesfal 1” ; 
on going up the stairs to Kit's room, only to} He bissed her lips, which wore a slightly 
find the door locked and to receive no answer ; wistful look, She would far rather he had 
— aoe pe ton the panel. i“ iia po wee Rea here 4 ~ - — 

@ Walted a few momenis; en, thinking | the scent of the Lowers aoout them, and trie 
Kit was in all probability fase asleep, she stole. big palms casting faint shadows over their 
cownstasirs again, feeling sad for the moment; heads. 
in the midst of her happiness. There was no jewel in the world could give 

The sadness gave way however toa biush her such delight as to be wish him. to let ber 
and smile as her lover was annonnoed snd hand lie in his as they sat sad whispered of 
entered the room followed by Sir Poiiip Dee-| their future. She was, however, adsolutely 
mond, who as Maurice Montgomery's old , uneelfizh in her love, and asshe saw he desired 
friend and soi disant guardian, came at once ; $0 do _ she, of course, put her owa wished 
to do homage to the girl who was to become, on one side. 
the young man’s wife. | © You will be very quick?” she said, wiih 














A bim the moat beautiful man in all the world,” 
; Kit sent her a smile, and with a wave of 


Philip Desmond was in trash only too) her pretty smile; ‘‘reslly, very very qaiok? 














her band Sybil Leith disappeared. 


Left to herself, Kit stood and gave way for 


& moment to this confueed trouble of thought 
that bardened her, 
Sybil bad given her listlessly in her hand. 


All at once is came to her with « soré of | 


weariness that there were worse things to 
meet with in the world than a bitter tongue 
and dependence. 

She had soffered much and often when she 
had been beneath her aunt's roof; still there 
had been something in the life which seemed 
to her now to be gone from her for ever—a 
oyousness, & delight in mere existence which 
had beantified everything. 

The new sweet happiness of the past week 
had been of a different sort, something potent, 
dreamy, subtle, not invigorating, and then it 
was broken alieady. 

She felt she was untrue to Sybil, and that 
was horrible to her. She felt she had done 
something wrong, though how, why, or in 
what way she could not define. She only 
knew she was troubled and confueed, and that 
sven the joy that she had been counting on 
in the evening had diminished till it seemed 
feeble and poor, 

She gave a sigh. Events had crowded upon 
her so quickly, and her young life had been 
wont to run in so simple a fashion, never 
changing, never growing less or bigger, that 
she fels herself overwhelmed by circumstances. 

Of only one thing she felt certain in this 
moment of conflicting emotions and thoughts, 
and that was her great delight in Sybil’s 
happioess. She had responded to the friend- 
ship and sympathy offered to her as a flower 
emiles under the inflaence of the sun. As 
long as life ran in her veins she would never 


| delighted with such an errand. 
' known Sybil well for sometime, and liked her 
| extremely. 


Bhe keld the picture | 
| Tne influence of a pure, sweet woman such as 


He had 


His congratulations rang with sincerity, 


Bybil was the one thing in all the world 


‘* T shali fly!” Maurice aoswered, lightly 
and then he put his arm aboat her and whis. 
pered ecomething tender and beaasifal which 


i was as false as it was sweet. 


He waved hia hand to her as they parted, 
end walked as hurriedly as he conld into the 


to work absolute good in Maurics, for, deeply | hall. 
as he liked him, there were mauy things in| ‘A bansom,” he said to the batier. “‘ I am 
the young man which jarred on and psined | going to fetch something I have forgotten, tel! 
the elder considerably. | Sir Poilip when be comes ont.” 

Bir George and Lady Grace had, strange io! He got into the oab and was driven away 
relate, given & hearty consent to the engege- from the big house. He had not yone @ han. 
ment and speedy marriage. Strange in the dred yards before he pot up his stiok sud 
senses that Captain Montgomery was a poor atopped the cad, paid the man and oiemissed 
map, and the god of the Leiths was money; | him; shen, crossing tne road, he skirsed round 
but Maurice had exercised his power of; the gardens that etood in the censre of tie 
fascination over Lady Grace to s® most square, The night was moouless. and his figuro 
wonderfal degree, and s0 the course of tie | was not noticesanle in the twilighs. LENS 
young people’s love was made very emooth! As he neared one of the gates he pasted ié 
for them in consequence. ' eagerly, and shen he swore uuder hia breath : 

It was asmall family dinner, in which Philip | the gate was locked. 
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had been included at Maurice's particular 
wish, 

Looking very closely at Oaptain Mont- 
gomery, it might have been remarked that hig 
habitual self-satisfied expression was absent 
from his handsome face, and that there was 
restlessness—a hurried sort of eagerness in hig 
eyes which did not accord exactly witn the 
contentment that his present success should 
have most certainly produced. He lwaghed 
and chatted with as much apparent ease ag 
ever ; bus to & most discrimivating eye and 
ear it would have been easy to see that his 
gaiety and ease were by no means asnatoral ag 
they might have been. Fortunately for him, 
there was no such eye and ear present. He sat 
baside Sybil, who was too happy to realiee any- 
thing except his presence, and Sir Philip had 





A whole etory of what had happened was ré- 
vesled to him in that fact. As thoogh it had 
been proclaimed to him by some jond strong 
voice, he knew he ehonld never eee Kis agaia 
as he had seen her during the pass week. Ha 
pushed his bat over his brows and paced io 
and fro slowly, keeping bis eyes fixed on tho 
house he had juat lefs, in case @ slender black- 
robed figure should come from is. While ho 
waited, a clock comewhere neuwr sirack ten in 
clear silvery tones. 

It was the hour at which he had always 
found her. He peered through the railings. 
Perhaps she had olosed the gate by mistake ; 
but even while he looked he Kuew she was £05 
there, would never be there any more. 

Hs coursed himeelf ano his luck 43 he walked 
on. He had of Iste caitivated a vague inten- 
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tion of marrying Sybil Leith, bat he had 
nothing definite in hie mind, and it certainly 
was hot forthe moment. More particularly 
et thie especial moment, when the poor mean 
thing he oalled his heart was all engrossed 
with another being who could never be his 
wife, of course, but who was none the more 
or less desirable on that account. 

He had began his adventure with Kié from 
vanity, and from an honest admiration of her 
unusual beanty. 

The girl’s absolute innocence was an attrac: 
tion—the contact with her strange poetical 
nature something new. He liked to sit and 
listen to her dreamy thoughts, and watch the 
varied expression flit across her pale face. He 
loved to bring the changes into her marvel- 
lous eyes, and there was a novel amusement 
in playing at being a dreamer like herself, and 
fullowing the drifs of her thoughts. 

He was so clever he could wind the girl 
whioh way he liked; and this being so, it had 
been easy to impress her with his desire for 
secrecy, where another and may be a younger 
girl would have hesitated. 

Kit, secure in the armour of her absolute 
innocence, had seen no wrong in anything. 
He had had no definite scheme concerning 
her at first, but as each day went the girl's 
faecination grew and grew, 

Her beantifal young love, given so frankly, 
Was something delightful. 

Maurice was the ordinary young man of his 
time—a sophist and an egoiat. To his mind 
ks would be conferring a benefit on Kit by 
taking her out of so uncongenial a sphere ag 
that in which fate had thrast her, and oon- 
stituting himself her protector and friend. 

She was most certainly alone in the world, 
diesoarded for some reason by her kith and kin. 
Way should she not turn to him whom she 
had learned to love so well, and find all she 
lacked in bis care. 

This had been his argument and his thought, 
and only a few short hours before had been 
his determination. 

He had been very guarded and careful in his 
actions with the girl; he had done nothing to 
alarm her or to awake her in the faintest de- 
gree from the dreamland in which she lived, 
He meant to bring her to his will by the 
most delicate means, She should be given 
some dainty little home in the country which 
she loved; she should reign as a queen in 
this little household, and he would be her 
king, her all ! 

Oaly the night before, as he had driven 
away from her, he had planned everything out 
oarefully. 

He must get her away from the Leiths as 


quiokly aa possible before the sympathy and | 


interest Sybil had expressed for her should 
have developed into a confidential friendshig. 

He knew that no word concerning him 
could have passed between the two girls, and 
he intended that none should. 

Kit shoald go away quietly, without a word, 
leaving no trace behind her (she would obey 
him in al)), and while he held her in his posses- 
sion secare from all the world’s interference 
or questioning, he would leisurely continue his 
way with the girl whose money was the chief 
object of his desire, 

All this had been not only possible, bat 
wall nigh certain the night before. Now the 
scheme had vanished into thin air, 

Even now he could not well have told how 
it had come to pass that the fatal words had 
been spoken to Sybil. He had been flirting 
witt her, as usual indalging in his fashion of 
makicg pretty speeches which had a tender 
sound bat no real meaning, 

For once he overstepped his caution. Some- 
times he hardly rememYered what was said, 
and before he conid weil realise it he found 
himesif the accepted lover of Sybil Leith. 

He was furious with himsslf—farious beyond 
measure—for more than ons reason. He had 
no desire to be married just yet, and the 
thought of Kit was nothing less than a passion 
with him, 

He had spent the night hours wondering 





nr 


what he had better do, imagining all that 
would happen. 

If he had only prepared the way better he 
might even then have brought Kitaway from 
her present home, and have got her safely from 
London deep in some unknown country spot ; 
bat he had a very delicate diffionlt task to 
accomplish all this, and,in the meantime, it 
was almost a foregone conclusion that Sybil 
would speak of her engagement. and the whole 
thing would be at an end with Kit. 

He did notquite know how she would aot. 
She was so young, so ignorant of the world 
and its ways,she might be oapable of doing 
anything. 

Would she speak of him to Sybil? Would 
she expose his treachery ? would she claim hia 
love? All these thoughts had crowded the 
man’s mind during the day. 

It was an intense relief to him to meet Sybil, 
and know she had learnt nothing, and it waa a 
second relief when he made his way to the 
square gate, found the gardens empty, and 
the gate looked, although with this relief there 
mingled an irritation and a desire passing 
words. 

Kit’s action was eloquent in its silence. He 
knew fall well that at this blow the girl had 
awakened to the knowledge of life in its bitter. 
est sense—that the dreamland was gone for 
ever, and that her young heart would be struck 
to the core ; buttrae to his indomitable egoism, 
Maurice Montgomery had no qualms of con- 
Science over the destruction his cruel hand had 





worked ; he was only full of annoyance and 
disappointment that his plans should have 
failed so signally, and that he had lost some- 
thing which he would have valued in posses- 
sion just as long as the charm of novelty had | 
existed, and which he would then have discarded | 
ag easily as though a friendless woman's | 
honour and heart were of no more account 
than an old glove ora broken toy. 

He stayed a little while longer, and then re- 
turned to Sybil with a new lie on his lips and 
anger in his heart; while above, in her small 
room, Kit was sitting crouched up on her bed, 
tearless, calm, stunned into a dazsd desolate 
state by the horrible blow that had fallen upon 
her so swiftly and so surely. 


(To be continued.) 














HER FATHER’S SECRET. 
an 
OHAPTER XVII.—(continued.) 


Tae Baronet's lips quivered as he looked at 
Ilde’s face, and, without speaking, he turned 
away his head, 

‘Nonsense, papa,” she said, with a 
pretty assamption of authority. ‘I am 
your doctor, and I strickly forbid all down- 
heartedness. I oan't allow tears and gloom. 
Dear father,’’ she added, gravely and tenderly, 
taking one of his thin hands in hers, and 
stroking it softly and almost unconsciously, 
‘‘T need all my strength for the task before 
me. Do not unnerve me by your sadness. 
Have faith in the Providence that has 
shielded us hitherto. I do not despair. I 
shall even be hopefal, if you will have 
confijence in me, and try to live for my 
Bake!” 

‘*T have been selfish in my grief,” said Sir 
Allyn, straggling with himaelf, ‘‘ but my grief 
has been for you, my darling, not for myself. 
If I oould only bear the suffering alone I 
could be brave too, but to see your young life 
blighted, to know that your heart has gone 
out ina vain love for one who is as dear to 
me as & son, to know that you must be wedded 
to one you cannot respect, and whcm you 
must loathe—it is this that agonises my heart 
and deprives me of all power of self-control.” 

There were sudden tears in Iide's eyes as 
she listened to his impassioned words, but her 
voice was low and sweet ag she ans wered,— 





“ Bat, papa darling; did I not say that I 


have not given up all hops? I have a month 
of freedom granted me, and what may I no} 
doin a month? Let me tell you my plans, 
while you take your breakfatt.” 

She drew the table between them, poured the 
fragrant coffee from the tiny silver coffee-pot, 
apportioning the sugar and cream with a 
dainty, house-wifely sir that brought a 
fleeting smile to her father's lips, carved for 
him a tempting morsel of broiled chicken, and 
served him with a grace that gave a charm to 
the repast. To please her more than to 
gratify his weakened appetite, Sir Allyn ate 
whatever she offered him, hia face growing 
brighter under her infectious cheerfalness. 

‘‘Now, paps,” said Ilde as he sipped his 
coffee, “let us talk about this Therwell. Do 
you know anything about him beside the fact 
that he was grandpapa's secretary? Do you 
know anything of his history?” 

“TI don’t koow that I do,” returned Sir 
Allyn doubtfally. ‘I have always supposed 
that he was the sonof a poor gentleman. 
When he first came to Edencourt, twelve or 
thirteen years ago, I heard him once say that 
he was a widower. Beyond that I know 
nothing about him.” = 

“You do not know where he has spent hie 
time during the past ten years, I suppose?" 
said the maiden, abstractedly. 

‘‘ He eaid that he had been engaged in trade 
in Hamburg. Bat why do you ask such 
questions, Ilde? How would it benetit us if 
we knew his entire history ?"’ 

“I will tell you, papa,’ replied the young 
girl, her face glowing with earnestnesy. 
‘*While I have been attending upon you 
during your illness my thoughta have been 
busy planning an escape from the bonds of 
this man, I do not like him—I have not liked 
him from the moment I first beheld him, and 
before I knew his claim upon me. My 
instinct warned me that he was a bad man, a 
man who would scruple at nothing to further 
his plans.’’ 

‘*Your instinct warned you aright, lide, 
as is proved by his condact towards me.” 

‘*‘ Sach a man must have had a past cares 
in keeping with his present,” declared Ilde, 
‘‘ His wickedness cannot be the result of in- 
pulse. His quict waiting for ten years to pass 
before the completion of his revenge shows « 
persistency in cruelty and wrong-doing. Ido 
not believe that his life has been epsnt iu 
good deeds, and that his only crime is that na 
is acting against us. In short, father, it hav 
occurred to me again and again that during 
his life he may have been guilty of some crims 
that would make him liable to punishment «4 
the hands of the law.” , 

“I think it very likely,” said Sir Allyn, 
thoughtfally. 

“If Toould get hold of some such fact { 
could compel him to relinquish his claim, and 
leave us in peace.” 

**Bat we have no means of learning any- 
thing of his past," said the Baronet 
despondently. “If he has ever committed ~ 
crime he has been cautious enough to hide 1 
completely. Bat I do not believe that he has * 
he added. ‘ The more I think of it the mors 
improbable it seems. He is cold and calcala« 
ing not at all the sort of man to be betraye: 
into wrongdoing.” 

Iide’a countenance fell slightly, but her 
composure was not seriously disturbed. 

“I have considered all that,” she said 
‘‘ Bat these cold and cautious natares som~ 
times overreach themselves. I have given u; 
all hope of unravelling his history, unless 
gain some clae by an advertisement in ~ 
London paper. How would it do to advertis 
boldly, and cffer a handsome reward to anyou: 
who could proves a serious charge agains 
Vincent Therwell?” 

The Buronet shook his head. 

‘*He would know who published such a: 
advertisement, and it would but bring down » 
fearfal fate upon me.” 

‘*T have a better idea,” said Ilde, refil!iu: 
her father’scup. ‘ He has two accomplices i: 
his league against you. One is Hoadley, of 
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the Dare Arms. I know what he is—a gross, 
avaricious man, who cares only for gain. I 
do not believe he could be won from his 
fidelity to Therwell ; nevertheless, I shall try 
it, and see.” 

‘* It will do no good to see him. I have 
pleaded and promised, but his heart is harder 
than stone. He believes it to be more to his 
interest to work against me.” 

“ Sill, I will see him,” said Ilde quietly. 
“‘I¢ is probable that I may fail with him, but 
I shall have the satisfaction of knowing that 
I tried fo succeed. Do you know anything 
about the other witness, Shawoross ?"” 

‘‘Nothing, except that he used to live in 
Edenville, with his family. He hada wife 
and child. They came here from West Hox- 
ton when the child was quite young. He was 
my father’s nurse in his last illness. As I 
told you the other day, he had a roving 
disposition, and, as I paid him a large sam of 
money,” here Sir Allyn coloured and hesi- 
tated, “‘he put his plans into execution, and 
went cff, I know not where.” 

‘Did he take his family ? ” 

“No, he deserted his wife, leaving her 
penniless. She went back to her parents at 
West Hoxton, and I have heard that she 
—- her maiden name. She soon after 

ied.” 

‘* What became of the child?" 

“She was taken to live with a young lady 
who had been her foster-sister.”’ 

Ilde became abstracted and thoughtfal. 

‘* You probably know the name taken by the 
deserted wife, papa. Yor would naturally 
have taken an interest in everything that 
pertained to each of these witnesses upon 
whom your very life depended ?” 

“You are right, dear. I sometimes thought 
that Shawoross might have proved merciful 
if I had appealed to him rightly. After his 
disappearance I tried to get track of him, but 
failed. I presame he is dead, or settled in 
some distant country. I know a great deal 
about his family. The maiden name of his 
wife was Thomas. She called her daughter 
Ellen Thomas. This daughter lives with a 
young lady to whom her mother was rurso, 
The young lady is a daughter of the late 
Admiral Wilmer, of whom you have often 
heard me speak. He died insane, about a year 
after the death of hia wife, to whom he was 
greatly attached. I have heard that the 
daughter is also insane.” 

** You told me about the Wilmers one day 
when we passed that pretty little place near 
the river,” replied Iide, ‘‘ but I did not dream 
then that I should ever be glad to hear of that 
poor young lady again. I wonder if the girl, 
Eilen Thomas, knows anything of the 
whereabouts of her father,” added Ilde, 
musingly. 

‘It is quite possible. But why do you 
ask 2?" 

“ Perhaps, if we could find him, Shaw>ross 
might be induced to do you justice, father. 
He might be persuaded to betray Therwell 
and Hoadley, I am convinced that they have 
formed a con y against you, and one of 
the three might prove a traitor to the rest, 
We would pay him well, promise him safety, 
and use his confession to subdue the others,” 
and Ilde'stone grew quick and hopefal, “TI 
must see this girl, papa, and learn if he be 
living, and if so, where he is. Bat, first, I 
will visit Hoadley, and then I must try to 
procure that paper which Therwell left at 
Oakshaw. Even if one of the accomplices 
were to betray Therwell, he might defy us 
while that paper remains in existence. Cheer 
se ae Rely on me, and hope for the 


She set aside the now neglected tray, and 
drew nearer to Sir Allyn, whose lips, formed 
themeelves into a wansmile. 

“Little comforter!” he said, weaving his 
fingers among her loose curls, and speaking in 
® fond proud tone. ‘‘ You have already 
cheered me greatly. There is hope for us 


Oakshaw, if you wish, but take Kate Arsdale 
and a servant with you. Therwell oan sup- 
pose you to be in attendance upon me during 
your absence. Make what terms you oan 
with Hoadley, or with Snawoross, if you can 
find him. I wish I could battle for you, my 
darling, but since I cannot I will assist you to 
battle for yourself.” 

‘* Thanks, dear papa,” returned Iide, almost 
gaily, as she kissed him. ‘The matter is so 
far settled then. You are not to be anxious 
nor troubled about me, whatever I may do. 
I will go to Edenville immediatoly, and see 
Hoadley. I will take a gentle stroll through 
the park to the village, as I have done before, 
and stop at the Dare Arms to rest. There 
will be nothing unusual in such an action, and 
even Therwell could scarcely suspect my 
motive!” 

She arose as she concluded, and made a few 
more encouraging observations, and then 
retired to her own rooms to prepare her out- 
of-door’s toilet. A black silk jacket, and a 
broad-brimmed hat to shade her face from 
the sun, were the only additions necessary to 
her costume, and these additions effected, she 
left the mansion, and set out for the village. 

Anxious to avoid an encounter with Ther- 
well, whom she believed to be upon the 
terrace, she hastened into the friendly shade 
of the park, and walked on towards Edenville, 
her bosom the battle ground on conflicting 
thoughts. 

Her father had not told her that Lord 
Tressilian had confessed his love for her, but 
her delicate intuitions had assured her that 
the youug Viscount regarded her with a feeling 
stronger than friendship, short as had been 
their renewed acquaintance. It may be that 


mingled with her earnest desire to be freed 
from the claims of Therwell, bat if it were so 
the thought was acknowledged even to her 
own heart. Bat, as she neared the lake, 
beside which she had recently encountered 
Lord Tressilian, a soft colour flushed her 
cheeks, a brigiger light shone in her mild 
eyes, and a faint smile flitted over her 
mouoth—all evoked by the memory of him 
between whom and herself she believed an 
impassable barrier to have arisen. 

Saddenly the colour, the light and the 
smile deepened, as she paused near the edge 
of the water and beheld the object of her 
thoughts seated upon the opposite bank, 
gazing dreamily and sadly in tne direction 
whence she had come. 

He beheld her at the same moment, and 
with a bounding step and a smiling face, came 
towards her. He did not fail to mark, with 
a lover's keen sight, the gentle tokens of her 

leasure at meeting him again, and he greeted 
er with a kind of passionate tenderness that 
suprised and pleased her. 

** Dear Ide,” he said, holding the hand she 
had extended to him, ‘“‘I have haunted this 
spot every day since our last meeting. I 


had not met you to-day.” 

‘* Papa has been ill,” said the maiden, 
gently withdrawing her hand. ‘‘I have not 
left the house since youcalled. He was taken 
ill directly after your visit to him!” 

Lord Tressilian expressed his regret tha this 
call had had such an unpleasant effect, and | 
then his dark, bright face glowed with love 
and tenderness as he said,— 

‘IT told your father, Ilde, that I love you, 
and I begged him to allow me to settle the 
demands of Therwell, and to permit me to 
guard you as my wife, He refused me, but I, 
will not accept that refasal. It is for you to 
say whom you will marry. You know, Ilde, 
that I have always loved you; you know that 
I cannot live without you. Oan you not love 
me in return?” 

He paused in his passionate pleading as he 
paw the maiden’s face grow pale, and hereyes 
become fall of inexpressible sadness. 

“Do not ask me, Gay,” she said. “Iam 





get, Iide. Do whatever you think best. You 
dave my approval for all your actions. Goto ' 








not free to love-——"" 
“So Sir Allyn told me, but no paliry debt 


some thought of this ardent young lover was 


‘shall come between you and me, my darling. 
I will give this Therwell everything Lown, I 
| will mortgage every bit of land in my posies- 
| Bion, and he shall have Edencourt. We will 
' have youth and love, and I will work for my 
darling. Say Itde,” and his face was painfally 
eager, ‘‘ say that you love ms, and thatif you 
can you will marry me,” 

Iide hesitated, then she faltered uncon- 
soiously the answer he craved. 

His dark face beamed with joy, and he stole 
one arm around her waist, holding her to bia 
heart. She essayed to loosen herseif from hia 
clasp, but he detained her almost fiercely, yet 
tenderly, exclaiming,— 

‘“*No, no. You are mine, Ilde, by your own 
confession of love. I will not give youup. I 
have a right to care for you, to shield you. to 
love you. Oh, my darling, I had feared that 
you were willing to marry that Therwell, and 
that you cared not for me. Let him planand 
plot now—he shall not have you! Lookupas 
me, Iide! Let me read your soul through 
your eyes!”’ 

The maiden obeyed, and the young viscount 
looked with lover-like rapture into their clear 
hazel depths, in which were revealed a world 
of purity, of goodness and self-sacrifice. He 
saw love there too, and when he had finished 
the delicious scratiny he pressed a long kiss 
upon her brow—a caress that Ilde returned, for- 
getting everything but that she loved and was 
beloved. 

Bat the next moment memory reasserted 
itself, and she esid, half frightened,— 

* Let me go, Gay. I cannot be your wife. 
I must marry Therwell ——”’ 

‘*You must not, you mean,” interposed 
Lord Tressilian, with a smile. ‘Did I not 
say that we would give him everything, dear 
Iide, except our happiness ?"’ 

‘¢You don’t understand, Gay;"’ and the 
girl stood a little aside, with paling face and 
downoast eyes. “It—itis not a paltry debt 
that papa owes. I thought you understood it 
better. I know I oan oozrfiie in you, but I 
dare not tell papa’s secret. I have but partly 
guessed it myself. But it is not a debt. 
Money would not satisfy Therwell. He wants 
me!” 

‘Bat he shall not have you, dear Iide. 
Sach marriage could not happen in a 
Christian land. I would forbid the banna 
myself,” cried the viscount impetuously. 

**Can you not understand, Gay, dear 
Gay ?”' said Ildein a broken voice. ‘ Paps 
is afraid of Tasrwell, who has it in his power 
to crush us with shame and disgrace. Itisno 
question of money or land. Papa has offered 
him Edenconrt, if he would release me, but 
he refused. Therwell says papa did a wrong 
thing once, and he has witnesses to prove it. 
You understand,’ she added, in a kind of 











frightened whisper, with a glance around, as 
if fearful of being overheard—“ papa's life is 
at stake!" 

Lord Tressilian was uncomfortably im- 


think I should have called at Edencourt if I ' preseed with her manner, but he shook off 


hia conviction of the trath of her words 
exclaiming,— 

‘Your father, Iide, ia nervous, and in ill 
health. You must not permit yourself to be 
deluded by his sickly fancies, or by anything 
that Therwell tells you. I see now more 
clearly than before that you need a protector, 


! and I will be that protector. I daresay that 
| Therwell has some hold upon Sir Allyn. He 


may know of some ycuthfal error, for Sir 
Allyn was very wild once, but it is too prepos- 
terous to believe that your father could have 
committed a crime. Why, everybody knows 
that he is as gentle as a woman, Therwell 
ought to bave someone like me to deal with 
him. If necessary I would relinquish to him 
everything I have, save the merest pittance. 
Whatever his claim is, money should satisfy 


it. 

Ilde shook her head, but she could not tel! 
her lover the suspicions she entertained ay to 
the nature of the bond between Sir Allyn and 
Therwell. Not even to Lord Tressilian, for 
whom she had just confessed her love, could 
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might rot believe in her father's innocence, he 
might fancy there was something in this 
clsim that had never been contested by the 
baronet, and be ronld surely condemn Sir 
Allyn's weakness in having aliowed his enemy } 
to maintain a hold upon him during so many 
years. She, therefore, wisely kept silence as | 
to what she knew, and said,— 

* T have hopes of outwitting Therwell, dear | 
Gsy. He bas two accomplices, and I am going 
so try to purchase their assistance. So do | 
nothing in our behalf until I tell you shat I 
bave failed.” 

‘Can I not assist you in your plans?” 

‘ Ithink nos. There isa peper to be pro- 
cured, bot I bad better go for that myeelt. I 
wiil ros hesitate to call upon you if I need 
ycur aid. And, Gay,” she added, with 
heightening colour, ‘‘ you muet not consider 
thas we are engaged. I cannot promiee to 
marry you without I have papa’s approval, and 
until the dark cloud that overshadows ue now 
is dirpelled!” 

The young viscount acceded to this con- 
Gition, believing that he could readily dispel 
the cloud by filling the pockets of Therweil 
irom bisown coffers, 

* Be it 80 then, dear Iide,” he said. ‘' There 
need be no formal engagement between us, 
for I bave had the assurance of your love, and 
you know that I love you. My life sbali be 
cevoted to the task of clearing away the 
shscows that bave enveloped your home, and 
of making your futurelife glad. Iam going 
home now to look over my accounts and sea 
exactiy what I can offer Therwel]. I bave 
not examined my father's affairs since his 
death, but I wiil doro immediately. You 
shail vot battle alone with this villain, my 
dariixg. You have need of my strongarm and 
ready purse.” 

He smiled encoursagingly and pressed ber 
hend to his lips. For a moment longer they 
stood conversing, and then they sepsrated 
vith hopefal bearts—Ilde to visit the Dare 
Arms end endeavour to come to favourable 
terms with Hoadley, and Lord Tressilian to 
look over his father’s neglected affairs and 
learu how much money he could command to 
porchase the silence and absence of Sir Allyn's 


enemy, 


ehe reveal what che knew and suspected. He | 
j 
| 





CHAPTER XVIIL. 


Hail independence, hail! Heaven’s next best gift 
To that of life, and an immortal soul ! 

The life of life that to the banquet high 

And sober meal gives taste ; to the bow’d roof 
Fair dream’d repose, and to the cottage charms. 


Thomson, ! 


Lapy Cue.iis had now aseumed her rightfal 


azd her enemies were paralyzed by the | 


proroptness and energy with which she had 
aotcd, 

Toad her servants believed in her complete 
sanity was evident by the hearty rejoicivgs 
over ber supposed recovery, and by the 
earnest sy mpathy and affection they expressed 
for ibs Jovely young lady who would bence- 
forth reign over them in place of Mr. Wilmer 
and the ex governess, 

Tae latter bsd slways borne herzelf towards 
the servants cf the establishment as their 
?ature mietrees, and ber rule bed been so very 
far from miid that they all rejoiced at her 
sudcen downfall, 

The butler was the strongest adherent of 
hig young mistress, and constituted himeelf 
herchempion, His infinence was sufficient to 
procure for ber the hearty support of all his 
subordinates, snd to check unseemly gossip- 
ing with regard to the mysterious marriage 
and the unknown bueband, 

Lady CbelJis thns found her position all 
that tbe could desire, and with s lightened 
heart and increatipg courage she eet hereeif 
to arrenging her pecuniary sffairs, thus 
ests blishing her complete independence of Mr. 
Wilmer, 


At the very ontset, however, she felt die. 
heartened by the doubts and suspicions as to 
the identity of ber husband evoked by her Jate 
guardian, and she felt it necessary to her 
peace of mind and future happiness to know 
beyond all doubt exactly whom she had 
wedded, and to whore name she bad a right 
in cace of & contest with Mr. Wilmer. 

It would bave keen patural, she acknow- 
ledged to herself, that the young rpendihrift 
to whom she had proposed marriage should 
bave assumed & name ix order to conceal bis 
own, To know the exact iruth became, 
therefore her first object, 

Accordingly the morning subsequent to her 


matrisge and assumption of authority at) 


home ehe attired hereelf pisinly, and, in 
compsny with her maid, ret out for Hawk's 
Neat, to satisfy her doubts in one way or the 
other. 

Mr. Wilmer bad not made bie appearance 


to remain in her own rocm. Lady Chellis 
gave directions to the butler with regard to 
his actions in the event of her uncle attempt- 
iug to uturp her authority during her abeence, 
and was then driven to the station in the 
elegant brougbam purchaeed by Mr. Wilmer 
for his own use. 

She did not desire that her Jate guardian 


should be made aware of ker journey, or of - 
: West Hoxton, arriving in town at a late hour 


the doubts shebad entertained respecting Sir 
Hogh, co she determined to change her 
course at some point opon the road, and 
thus mislead him should be attempt to trace 
her. 

West Hoxton, the viliage nearest the 
country home in which moss of her life bad 





been passed, appeared to her the most favour- 


able point, since is would be supposed that; 


When, st last, ebe turned away from the 
pictere, Porrocke cffered to show her the 
mention, and she followed his gvidsnce, 
taking a strange pleseure in walking threogk 
ibe grand old rocms, with their carved 
ceilings, end mficoting that Bir Hugh bad 
often eat by thore quaint windows, or had 
loonged in thore old-fashioned chairs, 

A wild impulse ceized ber, when she had 
ceen everything, and was about to depart, to 
solicit an interview with Miss Chellis, of 
whom Porrocks bad eeveral times epoken, and 
cor fide in her her strange bistory, tbe story 
cf ber marriage, snd her present friendless- 
ness. But ehe remembered bow long ebe bed 
been reported inane, and reflected thas Miss 


' Chellis was very old and wovld probably 


become dangerously excited, fancyirg she was 
scheming or @ lunatic. Besides, and bere 
perhaps lay the chief reason, ebe could not 


| own to another by what means her marrisge 
before ber departure, and Mrs, Barrat chore) 


had been brought about. Her maidenly 
Gelicacy revoited at the thought of confersin 
that ehe bad proposed the marriage, and ba 
even paid ber bridegroom for bie coneent. 
Indignant with herself that she bad for & 
moment thought of confiding in Mies Obelilis, 
she re-entered her cab, followed by Nelly, and 
wes driven back to the village, where she 
arrived jast in time to catch the desired train. 
She then proceeded to London, by way of 


of the evening. 

The carriage was in waiting for ber at the 
station, a sign that Mr, Wilmer bad not 
retrieved bis lost position, and she hastened 
home atonce. As she alighted at the door 
she observed that the houte wee brilliantly 
illuminated from attic to basement, as if a 
grand party were in progress, and, with some 


she had gone to prepare for a residence there. | misgivings, che ran ~~ steps, Nelly at her 


Proouring: tickets for West Hoxtcn, 


ehe | pide. 
proceeded thither with Nelly, but, instead of ; 


Before she could knook the door swung 
open, and she entered the ball, finding hereelf 


stopping there, she purchaeed return tickets between a double row of servants, who 
to the village nearest Hawk's Nest andj|sesembled, under charge of the butler and 
continued her journey almost without any | honsekeeper, to do honour to her return. 


delay. 7 


Arrived at her destination, she hired a) 
vehicle at the station, and drove immediately 


to the ancient home of the Bsronet's family. 


The reader has been informed, through the | 
| gommupioation of the worthy Porrocks to bis . 
| young master, of the particulars of the young - 


| bride’s vieit to Hawk's Nest; bné the butler 


little imagined with what emotion the veiled | 
lady listened to his tales cof Sir Hugh's good- | 
nees, bravery, and wildmess, nor with what) 


It was a pleasant surprise to her to sce 
those rows of bonest, welcoming faces, and to 
find that the illomination was in her honour. 
She-threw aside her cumbrous veil, and, with 
a besming face and tremulous voice, thanked 
her attendants for their faithfulness to her, 
and promised them her enduring friendship, 
She looked ‘as if some great joy had come tc 
her since her departure, and the expression of 
her countenance had in it a tenderness that, 
while they failed to comprehend it, appealed 


joy and gratitude she gazed upon the pictured | to each humble heart. 


semblance of Sir Hogh in the portrait- 
gallery, 


Having thanked them all, and spoken a few 
kindly words, Lasy Chellis entered her 


She recognized the resemblance to her} drawing-rcom, whither she was followed by 


husband at the first glance, The blue eyes | the steward and housekeeper, who desired tc. 


L | that had sought to look into her face beneath | report the progress of affairs during her 
porition as mistress of her own household, | t 





its thick vei), the fair and noble countenance, | 
the womanly month—sil these had their 
counterpart upon the canvas, and in ker joy 
she could have kissed each separate feature 
with blessings and thankegivings. 

Until that moment she did not know how | 
much she had feared to find a different por- 
trait. She gazed at it through ber veil until 
& thick mist of tears shrouded her eyes, and 
then she brushed the mist away, and looked 
sgain, her heart quickening ita pulsations as 
the pictured eyes seemed to smile upon her in 
recognition. 

“It is he, my lady,” whispered Nelly, who 
had shared her mistrese’s fears, and who was 
enreptured at diccovering how vain they bad 
heen. ‘I should know that face anywhere. 
He is as bandeome az a king.” 

Lady Obellis did not appear to hear the 
remark, bat with rapt geze continued to 
survey the portrait. At length she aroused 
herself frem her dreamy trance, and en- 
couraged the wondering Porrdoks to talk of 
his yonng master, listening so attentively 
that it was no wonder that the butler wove a 
little romancein his own mind, the leadin 
idea of which was that the young lady ha 
fallen in love with Sir Hugh, who was 





indifferent to her. 


abeence. 

‘*Mr. Wilmer has been in the library al! 
day with Mrs. Barrat,’”’ declared Watkins, 
“and I know they’ve been plottin’ against 
you, miss, This morning Mr. Wilmer sent 
forme. AndIwentto him. He asked what 
you had done, where you were, and how the 
servants felt towards you, and what they 
thought of him. Then be ssid that you were 
crazy, and might do us all a mischief. He 
cffered me anything I might aek if 1 would 
stand by bim, but I told bim ‘at I had eerved 
the old admiral from my boyhood, an' I 
waen't going to desert bis daughter. Then 
he rote right up, and, cays he, * You sre dis- 
charged, you ungrateful rascal.’ Bots I 
answered I woulén’t take my discharge from 
anyone but my mistress, Then he ordered 
me out, and cen’ for Mre, Wilke.” 

** He said about the sesme to me as to Wat- 
kine,"’ said the bousekeeper. “ He asked me 
to pame any price I chose, and he would 
give itto me. ButI told him that my yourg 
mistress bad been wronged long enovgh, ard 
I should stand by ber. money or no money. 
Mre. Barrat reproached me, but I wonldn’t: 
hear a word she said. Then Mr. Wilmer got 


Bngry, and discharged mesné ali the servants 
on the spot. Mrs. Barrat said that that wae 
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wrong. and that the servants would talk, so he 
eaid that things-were to remain as they are at 
present. He took dinner as usual in the 
dining-room, and is now in the library." 

“Very well. I will not see bim until 
morning. I thank you both for your devotion 
tome. I cannotsay more to-night, for I am 
tired from my journey.” 

Bat she had said enough, with her winning 
smile and gentle courtesy, amply to repay 
them for ail they bad done in her bebalf, 
and, pleased and charmed, the two retired. 
A moment later Mrs. Wilks resurned with a 
porcelain basin nearly filled with perfumed 
water, and with a dainty towel thrown over 
her arma. 

“It you please, miss,” she said, with a 
smile, “* you are too tired to go upatairs. Let 
me bathe your face and hands here.” 

She gensly removed her mistress’s bonnet 
end assisted her to remove from her attire 
the dust of travel. Then, with a gentle 
tonch, she bathed her small white hands, 
noticing the wedding-ring upon the marriage- 
finger. This self-imposed task scoomplished, 
she again retired, and the ex-steward came in 
ier place, 

‘*T thought you might come home bungry, 


miss,” be said, ‘and so had a litsle supper | 


prepared for you in the third drawing-room. 
1s is pleasanter there than in the dining- 
roora,”’ 

Lady Ohellis arose, and, smiling her 


etatification at his thoughtfulness, proceeded . 


éown the long vista of the drawing-rooms, 


until ebe arrived at the third, which was ' 


— from the second only by a velvet our- 
tain. 
It was & charming room, bright with lamp- 


light and fire-light, redolent with the | 


fragrance of many hot-house flowers, and 


warmed by the small, geniai fire that was . 


very pleasant at that hour. In the centre of 
the room, under the glittering chandelier, 


stood a little round table, covered with the ; 


enowiest of damask cloths, and a pretty little 


eilver téte 2 téte, service, some dishes of Sevres : 


fis for the table cof an empress, and a repast 
fis for an epicure. 

Thie last attention completed the pleasant- 
ness of her return, It was sweet, after all 
her years of imprisonment, to be the object of 


affectionate care and to feel that there were | 


hearts, even thoogh humble, that rejoiced in 
her smiles. Her newly acquired freedom 
besame more than ever precious in her eyes 
now thas ebe had the prospecs of a happy 
home She rewarded the ex-steward wish a 
bright smile, and he saw that her eyes were 
filled with tears. Then with a sweet gaicty 
she made Nelly sit at the table with her, 
treating her foster-sister and humble friend 
4 an equal, a condescension which the maid 
was too weil bred to abuse. 
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eyes, Ses in a fair, noble face, nor that she 
dreamed of » manly voice whispering words 
of love in her ears, But it was rather 
strange that when she awakened in the 


dream and sighed, blushed, and murmured to 
herself,— j 

‘Yes, he is noble. He might have given 
& falee name, but he would not. It is some- 


saved the life of hia butler’s son once at the 
risk of his own. He has a grand heart. I 


here deepened snd cams in and out of her 
cheeks like a frightened bird at its covert, “ if 


after a time, he can procure a divorce from his 
unknown bride and marry someone whom he 
will love.” 

She grew pale as she uitered the last 
words; her hands trembled, and ehe sighed 
again, more heavily than before. 

With a painfully abstracted lock she 
finished her toilet, scarcely noticing her 
attendant, but when she descended to the 
breakfast-room she was quiet and self- 
composed. She took her place at the head of 
the table, Nelly at her right hand, and had 
j nearly comoplesed her repast when Mr. Wilmer 
entered. He was soon followed by the cx- 
governeas. 

The two confederates had concluded that 
they must preserve a calm demeanour, nob- 
withstanding the deepsrate state of their 
fortunes if they would retrieve what they had 
lost, and both exhibited towarde Miss Adah a 
pitying, soothing tone, as if they were 
humonring an insane fanoy in the hope of 
curing it. Mr. Wilmer addressed several 
remarks to hie niece, to which she replied 
very briefly and with a chilling hautear. Mra. 
Barras did not venture to speak, and appeared 
to breathe more freely when Lady Chellis 
made @ sign to Nelly and arose to retire, 

“Mr, Wilmer,’’ eaid the young lady, 





pausing beside her chair, ‘I should like to | 
Bee you sloue in the drawing-room as scon | 


o- you have breakfassed. I will await you 
there.” 

Her unole replied that he would soon join 
! her, and wish a cold inclination of her head 
| Lady Chellia withdrew, being ezcorted to the 
, door by the busler, who, in hig anxiety to treat 

his young mistress with becoming respect and 
| 80 annoy her relative, rather exaggerated his 
| attentions, bowing very profoundly again and 
again, even after she had passed ont. 

Nelly of course accompanied her mistress 


Watkins waited at table himself, de. | to the drawing-room. She was the only tried 
lighted so hear the laughter of hie young | friend Lady Chellia had in the whole world. 


mistress—langhter that he had nethesrd for 
years, and which now sprang unconsciously 
from a hopefal, happy heart. He watohed 
ber affectionately, tracing in her lovely face 
& resemblance to the rugged features of his 
beloved admiral, and wondering that he 
coula ever have accepted Mr. Wilmer's asser- 
tion that she had lost her reason. He abused 


bimeeif mentally for not euepecting the trath | 


; She had comforted her in her imprisonment, 


: had cheered her with hopes of future freedom, 


had aesieted her to escape, had personated her 


in her first absence, and bad been a witness to 
| her marriage, She had endeared herseif to 
} Mias Wilmer by her uciform devotion and , 


faithfulness, and she was now treated as a 
dear and humble friend rather than as a 
servant. 


before and freeing her from her tedious im. | perfectly clear, her youug mistress detired she 


prisonment, and only succeeded in regaining 
his own good will by vowing that he would 
watoh over her and shield her from any of 
the wicked machinations of which he believed 
Mr. Wiimer capable. 

The repast was at length concluded and 
Lady Onellia returned to the principal 
drawing-room, where, in compsny with her 
own thoughts and the urcbsrusive Nelly, she 
Spent an hour. She then retired to her 


newly chosen room for the night, and her 
departure was the signal for extinguishing the 
Many lights throughout the dwelling. 

Tt wae not strange, perhaps, after the events 
of the day that Lady Chellis’s slumbers were 
haunted that night by # pair of smiling blue 


| constant presence of the devoted girl, thereby 
feeling more secure from the desigus of her 
uncle, 

Mr. Wilmer did not allow his niece to wait 
long, bat joined her in a rather nervous, 
excited state, He was unaccompanied by the 
€x-governess, and seemed lost without her, 
having for years been accustomed to depend 
upon her for couusel and sid in his various 
sohemes. He came in with an unsteady step 
and paused near the door, saying,— 

** Well, I am here, Adsh, to hear what you 
have to say.” 


coldly. ‘ Nelly, close the door.” 





The attendant obeyed, then went into tke 


morning she regretted the brevity of her | 


thing to be the wife of such a handsome, fine | 
young man, even if he is never to know who | 
Iam. Hs has generous impulses, for he | 


wish, though, he were not go wild. I wonder if | 
he were ever to discover me,’’ and the colour | 


he would despise me and deem me unwoman.- | 
ly. But he shall never, never know!’’ she | 
added, energetically, “I am glad I oan | 
divide my fortnue with him. With that, ; 


Until her pataway had become | 


* Be seated then,” said the young bride, 


adjoining rooms, and locked the doors com- 
municating with the corridor, thus effectually 
preventing the widow from becoming an 
pnseen listener to the interview, She then 
returned, and stationed herscif behind the 
; chair of her mistress. 

“Mr, Wilmer,” eaid Lady Cheliis, very 
quietly, yet with symptoms of emotion in her 
voice, **I cannot forget, if I would, that you 
were the half-brother of my late father. For 
| his sake I would spare you from the ignominy 
you deserve, But I moet also be just to my- 
self, I wish you tounderstand that, to secure 
my leniency, you must without delay render 
me @ folland exact account of your steward- 
ship of my wealth, You could not have dared 
to sppropriate any to your own use, for you 
have had seaociated with you in the charge of 
my fortune a gentleman too incorruptidle to 
allow such a wrong. I have writien a note to 
Csptain Heddell, and expect him heze 
immediately.” 

“You have?” cried the confused guardian, 
| gasping for breath. “ You Lave written to Carp 
| tain Heddeli? I wiil seli him you are insane. 





; I will prove it by Mrs Barrat — 

Usable to say more, he sank into a chair, 
and stared at his niece with an appalled anc 
stupefied look. 

‘* if you do eo,” Adah replied, composedly, 
you will only sxposa your own Villuiny. f 
will tell Capsain Heddell that my insanity 
has nothiog to do with my fortune. Under 
your guidance, my dear father made a will 
that, if I did not marry before attaining the 
age of twenty-one, I should forfeit my inheri- 
tance to you. I have falfilled the condition, 
and, ineane or nod, the property belongs t¢ 
me. I have a witness here to my marriage,” 
} and ehe ioclined her head towards Nelly. ‘7 
| have acertificate aleo, and the clergyman wil! 

prove that he performed theceremony. Then 
| there ia the charch register. If thats be not 
; enough, my hueband can be called upon to 
corroborate my statements.” 

‘But a marriage with an insane person is 
illegal,’ satanmered Me. Wilmer. 

‘You have first to prove me insane,” way 
the unrofilad response ‘* Who has said sc 
except yourself, Mrs. Barrat, and an ignorant 
practitioner? Ifyou choose to put the queg- 
sion to the proof, we will summon half a aezen 
first-class physicizns. You would not dare tc 
| doit. You kaow that the resulo would ba ic 
cover you withinfamy. You krow that I am 
&8 saveas yousara, Shall I prove it?” 

There was intense ecorn exprested in her 
eyes, and Mr. Wilmer shrank before if, 
murmuring a frightened negative. 

‘© Yon agree, then, to restore to me my pra- 
perty?” 

Her unole reflected, but deliberation could 
not benefit him, His brain wags in a whirl; 
bis heart was full of seething passions. He 
felt tempted to spring upon hia haughty 
defiant niece, and aysin to imprison ber in her 
chamber, and @ cold perspiration broke ous on 
hia forehead, as he remembered he dared not 
doit, The servants would defend her. He 
fels convinced thas Watkins was outside the 
drawing-room door, waiting for a single ory 
fror hia young mistress as @ signal to rush bo 
her defence He fels thats hig hauds were tied 
| —his evil career bad met at last with a ssrong 
check— that he could conothing. Hedreadod 
' exposure to Captuin Heddell, his co-.execator 
of his late brother's will, and he also dreaded 
the contumely of the world. 

Nothing remeined, therefore, but to yield. 

His lips quivered as he faltered forth a pro. 
noise that be would placa no obstacles in her 
way, aud begged that she would not reves! 
his systematic perseoution for years. 

Before she bad iime to assure him on thie 
point, even if she had eo intended, she door 
was opened, and Captain Heddell was 
announced, 

The new comer was a fine specimen of an 
cld naval captain, and had been the desr 
friend of Admirs! Wilmer. The rapid and 
| deserved promotion of the latter bad not 
' severed their friendchip, but bad tended rather 
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to atrengthen and cement it. The captain was 
one of the most frank and unsuspicicus of men, 
firm in his integrity, and fall of soorn for the 
baser passions which were exemplified by 
Adah’s uncle. He had been grossly deceived 
in the character of Mr. Wiimer, and had 
accepted with perfect faith the story that the 
admiral's dacghter had inherited her father's 
malady and was become incurably inrane. 

His fiue, bronzed face was full of astonich- 
ment and pleasure as he entered the room, and 
advanced direotly to Lady Chellis, 

‘* Yes, is is little Adah, arrived at woman- 
hood, and in sound health,” he said, pressing 
her hand, and then kissing her cheek. “ I was 
uever 60 surprized in my life as when I re- 
ceived your letter. Iam delighted to see you, 
my dear child.” 

He kieeed her again, and then his gaze was 
directed towards Mr. Wilmer. 

“ Thia is delightfal, isn't it, Wilmer?” he 
cried, heartily. ‘Adah hitherto has never 
been uble to see me when I called. Only last 
woek she could not receive me, and now she is 
arow#a into the handssmest woman I ever saw. 
it seems too good to be true.”’ 

Mr. Wilmer muttered an unintelligible re- 
sponse, 

“ Thave not been iil, Captain,” said Lady 
Cheiliz, quietly, ‘I must make you 
acquainted with the true state of my affairs, 
for I shall rely upon you for counsel and pro- 
tection." 

‘Certainly, my dear,” responded the 
captain, uneasily, glancing from the niece to 
the uncle, who appeared to shrink down in hia 
chair. 

‘‘You know what a singular will paps 
mads?" said Adah. ‘I remember that you 
afterwards protested against it. when poor 
pepa was dead. According to the will—but it 
18 Unnecessary to explain ita purport. Of 
course yourememberit. My father's insanity 
reanited 
impossible that I could have inherited it. Bat 
Mr. Wilmer—I will never again call him 
uncle—conceived the idea purposely to prevent 
me from marrying before the epecified time, 
intending thereby to secure my inheritance. 
He gave out that I was ineane, hired an 
unscrupulous woman to attend upon me, and 
kept me in close imprisonment. For years I 
saw no face but theirs and that of my maid, 
I had not even a competent physician, lest he 
shoald declare me sane——” 

‘* Can this be possible ? "’ ejaculated Captain 
Heddell, looking from the earnest, glowing 
face of the young lady to the crouching figure 
in the arm.chair. ‘‘ By heaven! I believe it 
istrue!"’ 

‘* Three nights since I mansged to escape 
for a brief time, and the morning after I 
scoomplished my freedom,” said Lady Chellis, 
speaking with earnestness and force. ‘Since 
the day before yesterday I have been the mia- 
tress of my own house, Mr, Wilmer has not 
dared to molest me. To-morrow I shall be 
twenty-one ag 

‘And unmarried! ’' cried Captain Heddell. 
quickly. “Ah, I see! the villain! Mr, 
Wilmer will inherit your father’s property, 
but not that you received from your god- 
mother!” 

He regarded Mr. Wilmer with intense scorn, 
reading in hia attitude complete confirmation 
of the young lady's words. Indeed, it would 
have been impossible to doubt Adah's truth. 
talaeas or sanity, and he immediately enlisted 
himeelf in her cause, 

* It's a pity you are not acquainted with 
some young gentleman, Adah,” he said, ‘' You 
ought to be married before to-morrow. If I 
were not married myself——”’ 

“I could not marry you!" interrupted 
Adah, smiling, ‘I am already married!" 

‘Married! Why. how did you obtain your 
husband? Who is he?" 

‘© He is Sir Hagh Chellis, of Hawk's Neat, 
iu Wales. I was married to him the day 
before yesterday. Here is the certificate of 
my marriage !"’ 





from grief, and is was therefore : 


She exhibited the precious document to the 
captain, who examined it as if it had been the 
firat of its kind, and then handed it back, 
tendering his congratulations. 

“The condition of the will has been com- 
plied with,” said Lady Chellis, ‘and now I 
desire to enter into possession of my property. 
Mr, Wilmer will make no objections, on con- 
dition of not being exposed, and we will proceed 
with the business immediately.” 

The captain had come provided with all 
necessary papers, ag he had been enjoined to 
doin Adah's note to him, and he sat down 
and proceeded to give an account of his 
stewardehip, occasionally calling upon Mr. 
Wilmer for papers or statements. A lawyer 
was summoned to assist in transferring the 
property to it's rightful owner, and before the 
interview had ended Lady Chellis found her- 
self in possession of a princely revenue, 

The business concluded and the solicitor 
withdrawn, Captain Heddell turned to Mr. 
Wilmer and requested him to leave the room, 
and the house, as soon as possible, adding.— 

“If Lady Obellis desires any protector 
ae her husband, she has one in me! 

ie 

The ex guardian obeyed, humbled, but not 
crushed. 

When Adah found herself alone with her 

father’s friend she confided in him more 
fally, telling him of the wrongs she had en- 
dured, but witholding the particulars of her 
acquaintance with Sir Hugh. Enough was 
said to satisfy him, however ; she then begged 
him to pat fifty thousand pounds in a certain 
bank to the credit of her husband, with whom 
she did not intend to live, bat in whose 
| prosperity she took a deep interest. 
| “‘T suppose it’s all the same whether the 
| husband or wife has it!” said the osptain, 
| forbearing to question her and beginning to 
i understand the case, ‘‘ You are quite right 
to keep the marriage secret, if you choose. 
All I have to say is that you are of the trae 
mettle, my dear Adah, and the admiral would 
have been proud of you. You won’t seriously 
miss this sum, and I'll ran down to the bank 
now, and bring you back a certificate of 
deposit!” 
' He went away directly, and returned in 
good time with the all-important paper, which 
was to pay Sir Hugh for his share in the 
drama. Nelly was despatched with it to the 
baronet’s chambers, and enjoined to bring 
home the diamonds in Sir Hagh’s possession. 
Daring her absence Lady Chellis entertained 
the old naval officer in the small drawing- 
room with a tempting collation, and they still 
lingered at the table when the maid returned, 
casket in hand. 

* You oan put it in my trank, Nelly,” said 
her mistress, ‘‘I am going to start imme- 
diately on my journey, and Captain Heddell 
will attend to my affairs here. You can pack 
up what I shall need." 

As the maid withdrew the ocaptain re- 
marked,— 

‘* You may depend upon it, Adah, I won't 
give Wilmer honse-room after to-morrow. 
You are too good in giving him a hundred a 
year. He ought to be in prison. Bat have 
your own way, my dear—it is time you had, I 
think. I will close this house and give 
Wilmer a quarterly instalment of his annuity 
to morrow. He will not dare to trouble you ; 
if he does you must telegraph to me imme- 
diately. He won't find me easy to deal with, 
I can tell you! I will remain with you till 
you go, and then see you to the station. You 
will find a servant or two at your residence, 
and I'll send these down to-morrow when I 
close the house !”’ 

The captain kept his word, He did not 
leave the young bride until he had carried her 
to the station, and placed her in the train for 
West Hoxton; then he went back to look 
after her affairs, while she proceeded to her 
country home, joyfal and happy in her newly 
attained independence, 











CHAPTER XIX, 


What wit so sharp is found iu age or youth. 
That can distinguish truth from treachery ? 
Sackville, 


Ox being expelled from the drawing-room, 
and from the presence of the niece whom he 
had so cruelly wronged, the discomfited Mr. 
Wilmer returned to the library and the societ 
of she ex-governess, his heart overflowing wi 
anger, disappointment, and impotent malice. 
Until the coming of Captain Heddsll he had 
cherished hopes of retrieving his lost position, 
and had planned the execution of some bold 
stroke that would reduce Adah to her former 
imprisonment, and make him the 
arbiter of her destiny and the heir- prospective 
of her property. He had been stunned by the 
promptness and energy of her movements, by 
her unpresedented marriage, by the establish- 
ment of her authority over the household, and 
by the opportune appearance of Captain 
Heddell, whose presence she had commanded. 
Thus, before he had time to recover from one 
blow, and plan « remedy, another and heavier 
one had fallen, and now he was thoroughly 
bewildered, discouraged and despairing. 

‘+ It's no use to try any longer !’ he groaned, 
throwing himeelf into a chair, and covering 
hia face with his hands. “ It’sall up with me. 
What an accarsed fate it is that I must lose 
everything at the very moment of success | 
To morrow I should have entered into posses. 
sion of one of the largest incomes in England 
but for your fatal carelessness, If I had only 
foreseen this hour and prepared against it!" 

‘“‘Reproaches and wishes are equally 
useless,’ responded the ex-governess, coming 
from a distant corner in which she had half. 
concealed herself, ‘There is no use in re- 
pining, Mr. Wilmer; I am sure I feel it ag 
keenly as you do. Ifyou have lost a splendid 
home and the prospect of great wealth. I have 
lost the same and more. You had promised 
to make me your wife for my devotion to your 
cause, and I should have entered into society, 
and worn the family diamonds——” 

“ Soop!” interrupted her employer, with a 
geatore. ‘I cannot bear to think of what I 
have lost. You cannot feelitas Ido, I have 
always been used to luxury, and I cannot live 
without it, I oannot give up everything. 
Better death at once!” 

Mrs. Barrat approached more closely to him, 
her eyes red and inflamed with recent tears, 
the coarse red on her cheeks replaced by an 
unhealthy pallor, and her lips set in an un- 
pleasantly determined manner. ‘ Oaptain 
Heddell is here?’ she said. ‘ What does he 
say?” 


y 

‘‘ Takea Adah's part, and has sent me out of 
the drawing-room, The property is all made 
over to Adah.” 

“Bat she won't be of age until to- 
morrow?”’ 

‘‘ True, but she was to come into possession 
of her fortune on her marriage. It's all out of 
my hands now. Her marriage is clearly 
enough proven, though there’s a mystery 
about it. Iam a beggar upon the earth, and 
she——Oh, I cannot bear it!’ And he struck 
his forehead despairingly with his hand. 

‘Then why not make an effort to do some- 
thing ?”” asked the widow. ‘' There is no use 
in appealing to your niece, for Captain Heddell 
will advise her not to be lenient with you. 
Besides, I would not hamble myeelf to her. 
Why don’t you go to Sir Hugh Chellis and 
threaten to expose the circumstances of his 
marriage unless he pays you handsomely? It 
is all youcan do. It is too late to shut Adah 
up again, and pretend that she is insane, The 
captain would have @ score of physicians here 
immediately to prove her sanity, and you 
would probably be prosecuted. Instead of 
saying anything to her, work the other vein, 
and see if you cannot make something of 
io!” 

A few hours earlier Mr. Wilmer would have 
rejected this advice with contempt—now he 
listened to it, considered it, and finally 
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determined to adoptit. The question was not 
now how to obiain possession of his late 


Then, as Constance is silent, she exclaims,— 
‘* Don’t you see, Miss Oarew, how you be- 


brother's property, bat how to stave off a' tray your guilty knowledge of what did happen 


bitter and grinding poverty. He found it 
impossible to yield to the apparent deorees of 
destiny, and eink into the position marked out 
for him. He was, therefore, ready to adopt 
any plan, however ignoble, which promised 
him a continuance of prosperity and social re- 
cognition. 

The confederates conversed for hours upon 
she all-engrossing subject of their prospects— 
not as they had talked a few days before, 
when not many hours had intervened between 
them and the possession of immense wealth, 
not even calmly, but with considerable earnest- 
ness and with growing resolution, They were 
not interrupted during the day, and neither 
guitted the library until the dinoner- hour 
Then, concealing their chagrin as best they 
could and summoning up fortitude to meet 
Captain Heddell, they made their way to the 
dining-room, where they found that they were 
to dine alone, Lady Chellis and her late 
father’s friend choosing to dine together in the 
small drawing-room. 

When they had finished their repast they 
returned to the library, where they were 
joined an hour or two later by Oaptain 
Heddell, who announced that Miss Wilmer 
had left town, and that, at her request, he 
should close her town house upon the morrow. 

© You will therefore oblige me by seeking 
another home, Mr. Wilmer, as early as possi- 
ble in the morning,”’ concladed the old sailor, 
‘* Miss Wilmer, as Lady Chellis prefers to be 
called, desired me to say that she would pay 
you an annuity of a hundred pounds a year, 
which will be amply sufficient to provide you 
with the necessaries and comforta of existence. 
She desired me also to recommend your re- 
tirement to some secluded spot where you can 
repent of your misdeeds, and prepare youreelf 
for a better life. Miss Wilmer has informed 
me of the loss of you own property in specula- 
tions, & fact of which I was before ignorant. 
Before engaging in more speculations, should 
you be tempted to do so, you cught to be 
warned that under no circumstances will Miss 
Wilmer increase the amount of your promised 
— Here is the first half- yearly instal- 
ment,” 

He laid upon the table a bank-note, which 
Mr. Wilmer regarded with a flashed face and 
indignant expression. He was tempted to tear 
it in shreds, but a timely recollection that he 
might need it caused him to conquer the im- 
pulse, He did not take it up, but eyed it 
gloomily and in silence, 

‘* What does Mias Wilmer propose to do for 
me ?’’ inquired the ex governess. 

The captain turned towards the woman and 
replied,— 

“She did not mention your name. You 
will of course look to your employer for your 
pay, and will go to morrow mornin=. If Mr, 
Wilmer or you stay beyond that ti:» I shall 
be obliged to eject you by due cour:.. of law," 


(To be continued.) 








CONSTANCE CAREW. 
iP 
CHAPTER VII. 
SIR WILFRED’S EXPLANATION, 


A raw seconds pass in silence between Miss 
Mary Barlow and Constance Carew, then the 
former says in a sharp quarrelsome tone which 
the former inmates of Denborough House 
knew so well. 

‘* What is the use of wringing your hands? 
Why don’t you tell me troly what happened 
after I left you, and let me help you if can ?” 

“I have told you the truth,” retarns Con- 
stance, with dignity. ‘I had no more to do 
with that man’s death than you had!” 

** Ab! then he, is dead is he? cries Miss 
Mary with sudden excitement. 








to that wretched man?” 

‘I have no guilty knowledge of anything, if 
by the term you mean participation in a 
crime !'’ asserts the girl, steadily. 

Bhe is trying to keep herself calm, trying to 
conciliate the woman whom she feels has 
always been her enemy; but on this latter 

int she does Miss Mary an injustice. She 

@ no more hard upon her than she would be 
on her own niece, or upon her own daughter 
if she had one. 

For herself Constance has no fear, though 
she cannot help mentally admitting that it 
would be unpleasant to bave to claim that 
novel which she had left behind her in the 
railway carriage; but it is really and truly for 
Sir Wilfred Marshall’s sake that she is anxious 
to silence Misa Mary. In her own ignorance 
and inexperience of the world she has an ex- 
aggerated idea of the power of a clever 
barrister to examine and cross-examine, until 
he has made the unfortunate witness tell 
what mo3t he meant to hide, even to the 
betrayal of his dearest friend. 

She has never been in a court of law, 
newspapers have been strictly forbidden to 
her ; bu’ she has often heard people conversing 
about some celebrated case then before the 
civil or criminal courts, and from the admira- 
tion which the counsel on one side or the other 
has excited, she has imbibed a wholesome 
terror of the witness-box. 

That she may find herself in the dock 
instead of the witness-box, if Miss Mary 
carries out her implied threat, has never 
entered her mind, because, conscious of her 
own innocence, she cannot realize that anyone 
can seriously believe her to be guilty. 

“I don’t know what to do,” says Miss 
Mary, contracting her brows. ‘‘Of course I 
know what I ought to do, ‘she adds, with 
characteristic snappishness; ‘but I don’t 
want to expose you if I can help it, and I 
don’t want to ruin our school, and it would 
be utter ruin if such a scandal attaches itself 
to one of our pupils!” 

She pauses, and Constance thinks she sees 
& loophole of escape, and she says, much more 
mildly than she would speak if she were only 
shielding berself,— 

** You cannot do harm to anyone by remain- 
ing silent, Miss Mary; and you will doa great 
wrong to me, and much injary to your sister 
and yourself, by giving publicity to your 
suspicions. I am innocent, as I have already 
assured you; and I shall not ran away, of that 
you may be very certain!” 

“That is just what I am not certain 
about,” is the uncompromising response. ‘“ If 
you were near me it would be a different 
matter, but it’sa far ory from London to 
Devonshire!” 

Then, as a sudden thought strikes her, she 
says, abruoptly,— 

‘*I can’t make up my mind what I will do 
at present, but my niece, Myra, is coming to 
Budleigh Salterton to-morrow. We don’t want 
her there, so I shall send her on to you. She 
will make herself agreeable, and if you try to 
run away she will les me know without 
delay.” 

‘* 80 the price of your silence is that I am 
to have a spy upon all my actions, is it?” 
asks Constance, contemptuously. ‘It is a 
high price to pay when one ia not guilty!” 

‘Isis very ungrateful of you to say 80,” 
retorts Mies Mary, indignantly. 

“ You think I ought to be grateful for small 
mercies,” says Oonstance, bitterly; ‘' she 
meroies in this case are particularly small. 
Bat there is one circumstance upon which you 
have not counted: I am not mistress here, and 
it is out of my power to invite a guest to come 
and etay with us,” 

‘‘ This is a very different story to the one 
you told on leaving school,” remarks Misa 
Mary, suspiciously. 

‘* Yes, all things are different,” replies Con- 





stance, sadly. ‘‘ My father ia about to marry 
again. Ah! here he comes!”’ ; 

And the next instant Captain Carew enters 
the room, 

Of course he knows Miss Mary Barlow 
through having frequently gone to Denborongh 
House to see his daughter, and he shakes 
hands with her cordially, inquires after the 
health of her sister, and chata away in the 
courteous, amiable manner that makes him 80 
great a favourite with the fair sex. 

Miss Mary Barlow is a changed woman in 
his presence. The angles in her character for 
the moment disappear. Though she is grow- 
ing old, like himself, she becomes positively 
good-looking as she smiles upon him; and 
Constance, curiously regarding her, and trying 
to seem light. hearted, mentally wonders why 
this woman did not marry in her youth, when 
even now the society of a possible admirer has 
such a& softening inflaence upon her manzere. 

Lancheon is announced, and Miss Mary is 
taken into the dining-room by Captain Carew, 
who is good-naturedly paying her some litsie 
attention, in recognition of the kindness which 
he anpposes she has frequently shown his 
daughter. 

Even before the luncheon is over, Miss Mary 
perceives that what Constance had told her is 
true. She is not mistress of the house as she 
had expected to be; but, besides wishing to 
keep something of a watch upon Constance, 
Miss Mary is anxious to dispose of Myra for 
some weeks, and to place her in a house where 
she will be comfortable without the drawback 
of having to be paid for. 

Denborough House has been let to a clergy- 
man with a large family for the vacation. 
Misa Caroline Barlow has gone to visit some 
relatives in the north ; and Miss Mary is staying 
with cousing at Badleigh Salterton, who have 
openly expressed their dissatisfaction at hav- 
ing Myra also. 

It was not to arrange matters pleasantly for 
her niece that Mies Mary came to Teignmouth 
to-day ; but being here, and atterly at a loss 
to know what to do abont Constance, she has 
determined to utilize the present opportunity. 

Thus it happens that when lancheon is over, 
Miss Mary remarks casually, and not looking 
at anyone while she speaks,— 

“Thad o lester from Myra this morning, 
and she will be here the day after ito- 
morrow.” 

‘Who is Myra?" asks Captain Carew, per- 
ceiving that his daughter makes no response, 
and seems by no means delighted with the 
information. 

‘* My niece,” responds Mise Mary. ‘ Sheis 
coming to pay you a visit. When Miss Carew 
was leaving us she kindly invited her as well 
as geome of her echool-feliows, and as we have 
jast les our honse in town, Myra is glad to 
avail herself of the invitation.” 

‘*How old is your niece?’’ asks Captain 
Carew, slightly contracting his brows. 

He is wondering what Mrs, Treleaven will 
say to the advent of the visitor. For his own 
part be is not sorry that his daughter sbould 
have & companion for a little while, particu- 
larly since she has yielded so gracefally to the 
changes necessitated by the new ties he ia 
about to form. 

‘‘Myra is barely sixteen,” replies Miss 
Mary. ‘'She is young as a companion for 
Mies Carew ; but she ie bright and clever in & 
way, and will make herself usefal if there is 
anything for ber to do.” 

Still Constance does not speak, There is 
no girl whom she knows that she would nob 
rather have to come and stay with her as « 
friend than Myra Barlow. The girl hag nas 
one solitary trait in her character which sho 
admires; and it will be remembered that in 
judging her in the past she was constantly 
obliged to make excuees for her, from the cir: 
cumstances of her dependent position aod her 
surroundings, before she could reconcile her- 
self to her society. 

Now thia girl is to be thrust upon her, to ack 
a8 & spy upon all ber movements, 

It is only to shield Sir Wilfred Marzhali 
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tbat she enbmits to what che considers an 
imposition and an indignity; but even with this 
devoted and unselfish motive to prompt her 
she cannot pretend to be pleased with the 
arrangements, 

‘I don't suppose she will be in the way,” 
says Captain Carew, good-naturedly. ‘ You 
can pat her into the little south room, Connie, 
It’s rather high up, but she won't mind thas, 
and the view is very fine.” 

‘‘ Yes, papa,”’ aseents bia danghter. 

And thus Miss Mary gains her object in 60 
far that Myra's visit is to take place without 
any time being fixed for its termination. 

Soon sfeer thia she takes her departure, 
Oaptain Carew being polite enough to acconi- 
pany her to the railway-station, and thas she 
has no opportanity for any further private 
conversation with hia daughter. 

For this Constance is thankfal—indeed, she 
feels that she could not endure much more of 
Miss Msry’s company. Her presence here has 
been @ severe shock to her nerves, and though 
she realises keenly enough that ber own silence 
with regard to Sir Wiifred's crime makes her 
socessory after the fact in the eye of the law, 
she does not at presen’ perceive that Mies 
Batlow has likewise committed herself to 
silence through not making her suepicions 
pablio. 

Constance anticipates that her father on 
hia retorn home wiil question her abont the 
object of Miss Barlow's visit; but he does not 
return for some hours, and then does not come 
alone. 

For matters are not going quite as smoothly 
aa he avticipated, and Mra, Treleaven’s trus- 
tees are making their power felt, and insiat 
upon settlements, a demand which Oaptain 
Carew ia determined to resist. 

‘*T don't mean to be tied down with eettle- 
ments a second time,” he asserts, angrily ; and 
when the lady of his cnoioe sobs and vowa that 
he doesn’t love ber, he startles her not a little 
by exclaiming, irritably,— 

“‘Don't be a fool, Madaline, and don't sup- 
pose that Iam one, If you-makea firm stand, 
your trustees must do as you tell them. In 
any case I will sign nothing bus the marriage 
rogister, 80 you have my decision,”’ 

And shortly after shia he leaves her quite 
resolved to adhere to hia determination even 
ifthe match ehonld be broken off in conse- 
quence. 

Captain Carew prides himself upon being 
anything but mercenary. Witness the manner 
in which hie firet wife's property was settled 
upon herself and her offspring. And in the 

resent case he ia not marrying Mrs. Tre- 
eaven for her money, bat he certainly will 
not marry ber withons it. 

In this frame of mind he does not return 
home, because there he might give some ex- 
pression to his irritation, and he naturally 
feels that under present circaumatances he can- 
not expect moch sympathy from his daughter, 
so he walks down to the Dane, or public lawn, 
with its prettily arranged flower-beds, facing 
the ses, 

But there are too many people here to suit 
his fanoy, and he strolls along by the sea, 
passing the most frequented parta of the 
parade, until he comes upon the railway sea- 
wall on the way to Dawlish. 

This, as I think I have previously said, is 


more than a mile and a half long, terminating | 


at Smugglers’ Cove; and soon,as he proceeds 
along his walk, he leaves the crowd behind, 
and can mutter freely to himself without 
attracting special attention. 

Solisace has never » charm for Captain 
Oarew for any length of time, and is ia there: 
fore with some satiafaction that he recognises 
Sir Wilfred Marehall when he has walked a 
little over a mile 

Tne Baronet is in advance of him, but he 
id walking slowly, 80 slowly indeed tha’ he 
might be almoss waiting for some one to over- 
take him. 

Bat that this is the case never enters the 
Captains mind, He is tired of bis own 


thoughts, is glad of the prospec: of a congenial | 





companicn, and he quickens hia pace, over- 
takes the other, and slightly startles him with 
the exclamation, — 

“How d’ye do, Marshall? Glorious day, 
isn’t is?” 

The greeting is cordially returned, then 
they walk on side by side for awhile, and at 
length sis down in one of the recesses provided 
by the railway company for the comfort of 
pedestrians. 

After a while the conversation flags, and 
silence falla upon them, broken at length by 
Bir Wilfred Marshall asking, nervously,— 

“Did Miss Oarew tell you of the conversa- 
tion I had with her the other day?” 

** What! Constance? My daughter? No!” 
replies the Captain, jerking the words out as 
he utters them, 

His answer evidently depresses the Baronet, 
for he hesitates, then says, slowly,— 

‘I met Mies Carew some days sgo and 
proposed to her. She allowed me to infer that 
she was not indifferent to me, although her 
manner and her questiona were certainly 
strange. We were interrupted in our con- 
versation by Mr, Goodwin, who joined us, and 
upon parting with your danghter, as I put her 
into a fly, I said [ woald call upon you in the 
afternoon. I meant, of course, to ask your 
consent to Our marriage at no distant date; 
but, to my surprise, she begged me not to call, 
and I have neither seen her nor heard from 
her since.” 

‘* How very extraordinary!” remarks Cap- 
tain Osrew. 

“Tg it not?” aske Sir Wilfred, eagerly. 
**Of course, if Miee Carew had given me an 
idea that she was ind:fferent to me, or that a 
union with me was repugnant to her feelings, 
I should have withdrawn at onos,” he con- 
tinnes. ‘' Bus is was not so, From ber tone 
and manner, from the very expression in her 
eyes, I know, I feel that she loves me as 
troly, as devotedly as I love her.” « 

He grows excited as he thus epeaks. He 
rises from bie seat and paces to and fro 
with restless footsteps, while Captain Carew 
quietly but intently regards him, 

‘*My danghter has not been like herself 
lately,”” he remarks, atlengtb, ‘I shink she 
was upeet on her return from school with the 
news of my spprosching marriage. You must 
give her time, Sic Wilfred. Sne is young ag 
yet, and, to bs frank with you, I cannot afford 
to give my consent to her marriage with you, 
or with anyone, for the nex’ three years. 
o—_ be at a considerable pecuniary loss if I 
di Add 

‘Bat I enppose that loss could be covered, 
could it nos?” acke the Baronet, quietly. 

*' Well, yes, that is possible,” ia the reply ; 
“and if you ars sure of Connie's consent——” 

** Indeed, I am evre of nothing, except that 
she is nots indifferent to me,” interropts Bir 
Wilfred. ‘I bave waited day after day ex- 
pecting she would withdraw ber request that 
I shonld not call opon you, but she has made 
no sign; and now, as we have met, I feel it 
due to myself to explain to you how matterg 
stand between us,” 

© Qaite right,” assents the Captain. “ Very 
straightforward and honourable of you, Sir 
Wiltred ; but women are ‘kittle castle,’ you 
know, all the world over. Maids and widows 
ate just as difficols to understand, The best 
way is to take no notice of their little fads 
and fancies. You just come to the houce ag 
thongh yon had never spoken to her about is. 
You want to givs your fish plenty of line be- 
fore you try to land it.’”’ 

“Bat Constance ig not & coquette,” says 
Sir Wilfred, gravely. 

‘*No, I don’s say that she is,” assenta her 
father. “ Bat all ber plans have been upses 
since she came home; all ber pet theories 
have been knocked on the head. She'll gst 
over it in time, and the experience will do 
her good, bat at present she doesn’t see that, 
Are you engaged thie evening?" he acks, 
suddenly, 

The reply ia in the negative. 

‘* Then come in and dine with us," says the 


Captain, genially, ‘* We shs‘l be quite aloue; 
and, take my advice, don’t allude to what you 
said when you saw her last; don’t taik aboot 
love to her at present. Jast come in as a 
friend and epend a quiets evening with as, I 
know I can trast you not to persuade her to 
take any serious step without my knowledge, 
60 come as often as you like.”’ 

‘*Thenk you,I will,” replies Sie Wilfred, 
and the two men grasp hands ag shey pars, 
for Sir Wilfred Marshall descends ths steps 
leading down to the narrow path that goes 
under the railway-arch, and that leads to 
Smuegiers Lane. 

This is his nearest way to Natcombe Park, 
the beansital house and estate over which ha 
hopes that Oonstance Oarew will one day 
reign as mistresa, 

Meanwhile, Captain Oarew walks slowly 
and thonghtfully homeward. 

His thoughts are no longer with his fiancée 
and ber more than obstinate trustees. He is 
thinking of his daughter, of the splendid posi- 
tion that may be hers if she will take it, and he 
is reflecting also that Sir Wilfred will bea con- 
venient and obliging son-in-law in case of 
emergency. 

Not that Captain Carew intends to drift 
into difficnlsies, nothing, I can assure you, is 
farther from his desire, but, as he muses 
with infinite self-pity,— 

* When a man allows himself to ba tied up 
with marrisgesettlements there isno knowing 
what ev!l may come to him!”’ 

These thoughts are in hia mind as he comes 
within sight of his own house, and he at 
the same moment meets Mr Leonard Oatch- 
ball. the jonior partner of the late Mr. Tra- 
Ieaven, and one of the trustess of the 
blooming widow. 

“Tne very man I want to avoid!"’ mutters 
the Captain, 

Bat shia is impossible, and the suave law- 
yer acoompanies the Captain into hie house. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
LIKE WINE IN HIS VEINS. 


Constance Oarew is in the garden, reclining 
in a deck ohsir, with a small rastic table by 
ber eide. upon which stand a volame of 
English history, another of Tennyson's poems, 
® novel, and an exquisite work.bag of sofs-silk 
of green and black and gold, so constructed 
that when closed it locks like a sun-flower. 

At presen’ it is open, and you can see that 
it convtaies coloured silks and threads, with 
which she is working that afterncon tea cioth 
whioh in her present tribulation has been 
puch a welcome resource. 

It she survives her present difficalties ; if 
; the time ever comes when she osn look 
| calmly and diespassionately upon thie period 
| of her life, what a memento this piece of 
; needlework will be, every thread of which, if 

it could tell iss story, would speak of heart- 
, burning terror and tortaring doabt, such ag 
| in rarely falls to the lot of a girl of her ags 
| to suffer. 
| Tne wide-spreading branches of a stately 
- oak shield her from the sun, and she still wears 
the simple white cambric in which she went 
for a walk thia morning. She is not stitching, 
though she holds the work loosely in her 
hands; she is thinking sadly shat this 
afterncon is the last she will be able to call 
| her own for whocan say how long, for Myra 
| Barlow will be here to.morrow, nd experience 
has tanghs her that it will be unwise to ever 
look sac in that young lady's presence, unlesi 
she wishes to set her on the look out for the 
oauee, 

«TI must not only be carefal of what I say, 
but I must wear a smiling countenance, how- 
ever sad my heart may he,” she moses, 
“otherwise Myra will be sure to make 
mischief and pnblish it abroad that I am 
| breaking my heart because of my father’s 
i fecond marriage!” 

' Bat this afsernoon there is no need for her 
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to wear a mask; she oan look as sad as she 
pleases, though there is very little comfort to 
be got out of that kiad of freedom, and pre- 
sently the-perfame of the mignonette, the 
roses, verbena and heliot , have a soothing 
effeot upon her nerves; her eyelids droop, the 
sofs weat wind brings a false message of peace 
when there iano peace, aud she falls into a 
deep and dreamless slamber. 

There is no fear of her being disturbed 
by strangers, for Kilworthy House standa in 
iid Own grounds, which are pretty rather than 
extensive, Taess grounds, however, are 
walled in, and the spot upon which Constance 
ia sleeping can only be seen from some 
of the windows of the house. 

Is happens on this particular afternoon, 
however, that Captain Oarew loads Mr, Laon. 
ard Catohbull into a small smoking-room, 
which opens by a casemented window upon a 
mossy lawn, stadded with well-kept flower- 
beds, bayond which are a few fine old trees 
which give the gronnds: sheiter,.and a more 
@xisasive appearance than they would other. 
wise possees. 

Captaia Carew searcely glances through the 
window, and does not peresive his daughter 
in her deck chair under the trees; bat Mr. 
Oatohball sees her af ones, and is fascinated. 
by the sweet, proud beauty of her face, and 
the gracefal outlines of her form, 

Of course, Leonard Oatohbnill has heard of 
Oaptain Oarew's daughter. He coald scarcely 
be intimate with the Treleavens without doing 
80, and he has heard from Kate Treleaven, 
not only that Constance will be a rich woman 
when she comes of age, bat also that it ia 
mora than probable that her brother James 
will marry her. 

Bus nothing has been said to him about the 
personal attractions of the Captaia’s daughter, 
and therefore ha is not prepared for she vision 
of loveliness that meess his eyes as Constance 
awakes, rises feom her low chair, and comes 
slowly towards the house. 

‘‘My daaghter,” remarks Captain Carew, 
briefly, becoming aware from the earnestness 
of his companion's gaza that he is looking at 
some pergoa, and rising hiorseif to ascertain 
who it can ba, 

“Ah! indeed!” responds the lawyer, “I 
have not mes her at the house of our matual 
triende.”’ 

*' No,” replies the Captain. 

Ten there is a panse, which is broken by 
the lawyer resuming the thread of his arga- 
mant about Mea Treleaven's settlements. 

‘' My dese fellow, you may tatk until all ia 
blas, you won’? make me consent to settle- 
menta a second time,” saya the Captain, em- 
phaticaliy. “Oace bitten, twice shy, you 
Enov. If E hadn’s been bitten onos, I should 
have bean a rich man now, instead of, com- 
= speaking, @ poor one; and my 

aughter's hasband, whosyer he may ba, will 
gain what [ have loss.” 

‘Yes you will insist upon settlements when 
your daaghter marries,’ agierta the lawyer, 
quietly. 

“TI shall do nothing of the sort,” ia the 
answer, “Tne law gives & woman quite 
enough control of her property, and is will ba 
m0 basicess of mine; the matter will be 
@rranyed with her and her trustees. But we 
are wasting time, and I—I am losing my 
temper!” 

* Pray don't do thas,” langhs Oatehball, in 
his most genial tone. ‘The matter after all 
lies with my oo-srastes, the brother of Mra, 
Treleaven’a late husband; personally, it is a 
Masser of indifference to me how the affair ia 
settled. I ama basy man, as you kaow, bat 
i shoald like to walk round your garden if 
you have no objection.” 

“ Wish pleasare!” exclaims the Captain, 
his tone and manner changing. 

The question of settlements relegated to 
the baokzrouad, he is the genial host now, 
and he opena the oasemented window, steps 
= efter his visitor, and remarks hospis- 
ably.— 

“We will get my daughter to give us 








eome tea under the trees, unless you would 
like something cooler-"’ 

“Thank you; I have an almost feminine 
weakness for tea,” replies Mr. Catohbul!, as 
he glances round, eagerly secking the white- 
robed figure, which has disappeared. 

Captain Carew returns to the house for a 
few seconda to give soms orders, then conduots 
hia visitor over the gardens and grounds, 
pointing out hia recent improvements, and 
giving the shrewd man of business 1 pretty 
clear idea of his pet hobbies; though Leonard 
Catchball is not quite as cloar-headed as 
usual, 

He ia impations for that tea which has been 
promised him; he is feverishly eager to ob- 
tain a nearer view of that beausifal girl, the 
mere glimpss of whom set his pulses throbbiag 
in ® most unusual manner. 

A‘ length they come back to the point 
from which they started, and there they find, 
under the oak tree, 9 tabla with a dainty tea 
servics upon it, another table close by, upon 
which there is thin bread and batter, oxke, 
and rips plama and peaches ; while at ths first 
ig seated Oonstance Carew, ready to pour out 
tea for her father and hia friend. 

Who this friend may ba she does not know, 
and, sesing thas he is'a stranger to her, she does 
not care; and she scarcely looks at him ag he 
comes nearer, though she cannot help being 
conscious that he is gszing upon her with an 
intentasss that is almost embarrassing. 

Her father introduces him, and the mention 
of his name riveta her attention, 

*“OCatohball! Sarely that was the name 
mentioned by James Troleaven this morning, 
the name of his late father’s partner, who waa 
going to attend the inquest to be held upon 


the body of that uofortanate man who lost hia | 
life in the tannel between this place and | 


Dawlish.” 

Thea horror connected with thas man’s 
desth haunts her, How she would like to 
know what took place at the inquest; what 
the verdict ia ! 

The very terror which she feels in regard 
to this dreadfal matter makes her look at Mr, 
Catchball with a glance that sets his heart on 


fire, that makes the blood course lika wine | 


through his veins, that wakens as with a 


magio touch any hidden springs of poetry | 


and romance thatare in his soul, that trans- 
formes him from. the cold, caloulutiag, not t00 
scorapnious lawyer into au impassioned lover, 
ready to dare anything for the woman who 
enthrals him, or to bring ignominy and rain 


upon her head if she turns from him with | 


indifference, aud gives her love to another, 
Something of the new-born passion with 
which she has inepired bim shines in his red- 


brown eyes as he gazes upon her, and Con. | 


stance involuntarily shrinks a little ; then, to 
hide her discomfort, she turns to the tea. table 
and begins to busy hereelf with the cups. 
Independent of all other considerations, 
Leonard Catohball is not the kind of man to 


win & young girl's fancy, partioularly such a | 


girl as Constance Carew. 

He ia five-and-thirty years ‘of age, rather 
above the medium height, thin and wiry in 
figure, with keen, piercing red-brown eyes, 
reddish hair, sandy whiskers, irregular 
features, and thin lips, which he has the habit 
of drawing into two atraight lines over his 
uneven and rather savage-looking testh. 

Of course hse ia well educated, he is recsived 
aga gentleman, but he lacks the polish and 
the fine points of high breeding which so 
eminently characterise Sir Wilfred Marshall, 
and of which Captain Carew is by no means 
deficient. 

Constance feels this even while she listens 
to the toue of his voice; but she is nos think. 
ing of him personally, the only interest he hag 
for her lies in the fact that he attended the 
inquest this morning, aud that he could tell 


her, if he wonld, the verdict and the general | 


opinion with regard to the crime, 

She is not Icoking her best this afternoon, 
she gays but little ; and though she ia oonr- 
teous and polite, she is not specially gracious to 


the maa whom, ehe understands by intuition, 
her father doas nod regard ia ihe iighs of a 
friend. 

Bat he ia more fascinated by ber cr!daess 
and onconsgious pride than he ig iaflasuced 
by the warmth and sitempts to p'easse of 
others, He is amazsd himself by the im- 
petuosity of his own passion, and his manuer 
is so strange thas Captain Oarow shrewdly 
suspects thas he hag been imbibing something 
very much stronger than tea. 

That the shrewd calculating lawyer should 
have fallen desperataly, madly, irretrievably 
in love with a mere schocl.yiril is an idea tha 
woald have been ridiculed by the Csptaia had 
is been suggested to him, and he would 44 on0s 
have said, and balieved too, thas it waa nos 
his daughter but her money to which Mr. 
Catchbail waa anxious to psy court. 

To make the trne state of affairs aaem more 
improbable algo, is ia the general imprezeion 
in Mra, Treleaven’s family thas Me. Cassboali 
will marry her eldest daughter, Kate. 

There is no actual engagement, it is true, bus 
is is an understood arrangement, aad woaldin 
all probability have been oarried out if 
temptation, in the uncoascions gaize of Cons 
Stance Carew, had not coms in hia way. 

Poor Constance! Of all she trials tas’ Sava 
ad yet basat her Leonard Catohbuil's love is 
likely to prove the greatest. 

Happily ignorant of this additions] mis- 
forsane, Constance ris33 from her sexi, tex 
being over, and, saying something sboni 
“Jesters to write,” is going towarda ths node, 
when the iawyer, fiading he will get no more 
of her society, says he mast go, and, rasher to 
her surprise, extends hia hand to the young 
lady, who, after ® momoniary hezitaiion, 
reluctantly places her own upon it, 

“‘T bopa we suall ssa more of each obser, 
and ba better friends, Mies Carew," he gays, 
effasively ‘ Is is juss a chancs shat [ havea’s 
met you at Mrs. Treleavan’s, bai [ have been 
uonsaally busy of late. You will ba at theiz 
garden party next week, of coarse?” 
|  **I sappose so,” replies Constance, with o 
' glance at her father, av she withdraws her 
hand from the olasp in which it ia pressed 
mach more than is necessary. 
| Osptain Carew makes no response to the 
glance; he means to siaad oat on ths q wstion 
of settlements, and matters may rsaci an 
acute stage before the day fixed for the gacdsn 
party. 
| 8a Constanos at last escapes, and the two 
' gentlemen walk slowly through she gsrden 
and grounds towarda the entrance £369, 

**T shall tell Mea. Teoleaven what you bava 
, Said, and [ shall tell her that I qaite agree 
| with you,” says Mz, Caschball, gsnially. 
** You have still to convers my o2-trasies 40 
| the same opinion, but I daresay you aud the 

lady will manage that. Waat a charming girl 
your daughter is; I had no idea there wai sack 
a lovely woman in Teignmouth!” 

*s She ia well enough,’’ retarna the C sotaia, 
courtly. The lawyer was never a friena of hia, 
and at the present moment his cpenly 
expressed admiration of his daughter xeuoys 
him, 

Bat he cannot openly resent thie; bia own 
projected marriage with the widow-.of thig 

| Man’s late paréner has placed them on & cér- 
| tain equality, and the fellow’s familiarity is 
therefore pardonable, however odjecsicnable 
| he may feel it to bo, 

‘Well, I shall see you to-morroy,” saya 

' Oatchball, lingering, and etill reluctant to go, 
| and Captain Carew replies oarelesay, ‘ All 
| right!” and turns back towards the house, 
glad to be rid of his uncovgenial companion. 
| Oonstance meanwhile has songhsthe privacy 
| of ber own room; the rcom she has consented 
to vacate in favour of Mra. Trelsavan’s 
danghtera, when that Isdy’s family shall 
come to reside in ths house. 

As Kilworthy house belonged to our 
| heroine’s mosber, and must one day belong to 

her, seeing that her father hag bus the use of 
| it for life, some people might bo inslined to 
' wonder at the audacity of the demand; but 
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(MR. CATCBBULL IS FasCINATED BY THE SWEET, PROUD BEAUTY OF CONSTANCR’S FACE J] 


Constance had not offered a word of protest. 
After all it cannot be for very long, and three 
years will pass away, be the suffering they 
bring with them ever so poignant. 

She is thinking something to this effect as 
she sits at her writing-table in one of the 
deep windows which command such an 
extensive view of the sea. 

Some letters she must write to schoolfellows 
and friends, if only to exonee her silence; but 
as she cannot give expression to the thoughts 
and hopes and fears that fill her heart, so even 
the most simple composition is difficult and 
altogether unsatisfactory. 

Her task is at length accomplished, and, 
glancing at her watch, she perceives that it 
only wants half-an-hour to the time for 
dinner. 

‘* We were late with tea to-day,” she muses. 
‘‘I fell asleep and papa was out. I suppose 
we shall be alone this evening; it is the last 
evening we shall be alone together, for who 
can say how long? Poor papa, I should love 
him so much more than I do if he would only 
les me; but while we are together I will do all 
that I can to please him. Now, let me see, he 
likes me to dress for dinner, or mess as he 
calls it, when we are alone as carefully as 
though we had company, and he hates black, 
as he told me the first night those people were 
here. WhatshallI wear? Notone of my new 
gowns. I have no heart to put either of them 
on. Ah! I remember that pale blue pongée ; it 
isn’t exactly a dinner dress, but it suits me, 
and does very well for evening wear.” 

Bo she proceeds with her toilette, and when 
she ia ready, she goes down to the garden to 
gather a bright flower or two to fasten on 
the bodice of her gown to give it warmth of 
colour. 

Unconscious of being observed, ske plucks 
her flowers, arranges them, fastens them 
according to her fancy, then turns to re enter 
the house, intending to do ko by one of the 
drawing-room windows. 

To her surprise, as she approaches the 





window, her father appears accompanied by 
one the sight of whom makes her heart beat, 
and her pulses throb with one great bound of 
joy; the next moment she remembers the 
impassable gulf between them, the colour 
leaves her cheeks, and she would droop like a 
lily in the noontide heat, if a feeling of indig- 
nant resentment did not come to her aid to 
enable her to bear herself with dignity and 
composure, 

* How dare he come to win my heart when 
he carries about with him the knowledge that 
he has robbed a man of his life?"’ is the 
thought that supports her; and being con- 
strained to shake bands as with a friend, she 
does £0 as coldly as possible. 

Bat Sir Wilfred Marshall had seen that 
flash of joy which for a moment illumined her 
countenance, and, though he cannot under- 
stand the change that so quickly follews, and 
the frigidity with which she receives him, the 
momentary betrayal of her love reconciles 
him to wait with patience until she is willing 
to confers it. 

Bo he follows the advice of Captain Carew, 
and addresses most of his conversation to the 
father, even while bis thoughts, and sometimes 
his glances, are with his almost silent hostess. 

Bat her silence does not ap to be 
noticed, the two gentlemen talk together 
about local matters like old friends ; and 
when they adjourn to the drawing-room they 
discuss politics, and neither of them asks for 
music, and only now and sgain does either of 
them appeal to Constance for her opinion. 

And Constance sits and listens, and seems 
to be absorbed in her embroidery; but now 
and again, when she is sure that he is not 
looking at her, she finds herself gazing with a 
puzzled questioning gaze at the face of the 
man she loves—the man from whom, she tells 
herself with a feeling of detpair, “she is 
separated by a deed of blood.” 

It isa fine, open, manly face; not simply 
handsome, for there are handsome faces, as 
we all know, which makes one fear they were 





nob gious to the owners for the saving of their 
souls. 

Bat Sir Wilfred Marshall’s is a good face, 
the face of a noble, upright and honourable 
gentleman. Oruelty finds no line there, 
chivalry and tenderness never had a cleaner 
page on which to mark their presence; and 
Constance, gazing upon it wistfully yet sadly, 
wonders if it were possible that she could be 
mietaken, for surely this man upon whom she 
looks has not the face of a murderer. 

"No, there could be no mistake, my own 
hand was stained with the blood,” she thinks 
with a shudder. 

And jast then Sir Wilfred looks up, meets 
that glance of tenderness and loathing, and 
resolves that, come what may, he will find out 
the cause of such strange behaviour. 


(To be continued.) 
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Tue ordinary British limpet, unless he is 
taken unawares, requires a force of some 
sixty pounds, or nearly two thousand times 
his own weight, to dislodge him from the rock 
to which he has attached himself. 


Poncex is the last survival in England of the 
old mystery or sacred plays, of which the 
Bavarians retain one in the now noted play at 
Oberammergau. The fall name, Panch and 
Judy, is from the two ohief characters, 
Pontius and Judas. Punch, as a Roman, 
speaks with a foreign accent, hasa Roman 
nose, and on his back a hump. This is in 
consequence of the tradition t after the 
condemnation, Pontius was haunted by the 
idea that the evil one sat on his . In 
bis exile he was always followed by a black 
dog. Hence the introduction of Toby, 50 
named from the dog of Tobias in the 
Apocrypha. Jadas has now been transformed 
into & woman, because he was dressed in & 
flowing robe, after the fashion of the Exsst. 
Tae child was our Lord, bandied about from 
Pontius to Herod, 
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NOVELEITE.) 


FOR OLD LOVE’S SAKE. 
eI 
CHAPTER I, 
LOVE, 


Yzs, he loved her, loved her with all his 
great heart. 

One golden hair from the bright head of 
Clare Jardine was considered of more value to 
honest John Burton than all bis worldly 
possessions, and he had a fair share of good 
things too, 

John was a farmer, and lived upon his own 
homestead, where his family had been free- 
holders for so many years that no one could 
remember any other name in connection with 
the old acres. 

John did i for a gentleman, but he 
Was one, ne eless, in those vital points 
which are the very groundwork and backbone 
of such a being. 

His education had been faulty, but his heart 
was of gold. 

None of the Burtons had ever been men of 
letters, and in that Jack was no better than 
his forefathers; but there was the most gentle 
spirit in that colossal frame, and he was true 
and just in all his dealings. 

He had inherited his property at a very 
— age, and even as a lad had managed it 
well, 

His father had ‘been killed upon his own 
land in a terrible fashion, having fallen from 
& hay-cart, impaled upon his own hay fork, 
which he had carelessly stuck into the load. 

The shock of the death of the husband of 
her love brought on a stroke with Mrs. Barton, 
who lived to be a very precious burthen to her 
son John. 

What John was to his mother only she 





knew. He was but the gentler with her for 


CANNOT THINK HOW I LOVE YOU, DARLING!" SAID JoHN.] 


his own great strength. And what she was to 
John, only he could understand. 

The outside world said how sad it was for 
Jack Barton to be left with a helpless mother 
upon his hands; but there was a halo about 
that mother's head, which shed warmth and 
light upon his path in his darkest hours ; for 
gloomy periods there are in every life, and 
John’s was no exception to the rule. 

John Barton, of Honour Oak Farm, was, 
however, not the only farmer in the neigh- 
bourhood. There was, of course, the end of 
his land, and then began that of Mr. Jardine, 
the father of pretty Ciare, who was the very 
queen of coquettes, and who could not leave 
one male heart in peace. 

There was no real harm in Olare Jardine; 
but she was young, foolish, and frivolous, and 
heard too much of her own beauty. Nor only 
80: she perfectly agreed with her admirers, 
and spent a great deal of valuable time before 
her mirror. 

It took Olare ever so long to decide where & 
flower ora bow was most becoming! Even 
in childhood John took this girl into his heart, 
He couldn't see one fault in her. Her vanit 
he considered natural since she was so beauti- 
fal. Her wilful ways, pretty and amusing. Her 
idleness!. Well, he said, no one could expect 
Clare to soil such delicate white fingers! So 
the girl came to be accepted at her own price, 
and at the still greater one which John put 
upon her, for the opinion of John Burton was 
thought a great deal of at Willowdene Farm. 

Mr. Jardine, who was not much of a farmer 
himeelf, and a decidedly weak character, could 
not have got on at all without his young 
neighbour's jadgment and friendly advice. 

Mr. Jardine, now, was a gentleman born. 
He had blue blood in his veins, and could 
name titled personages as his kinsfolk, but not 
one of them had ever done for him one tittle 
of what John had done. 

Mr. Jardine had been an officer, and had 
not been able to keep pace with his expenses, 
and had been compelled to sell out. His wife 





and friends thereupon persuaded him to pur- 
chace a farm and settle down in the country, 

This he did, and but for John Barton he 
would have been ruined long ago, for, however 
much he might have known of soldiering, he 
certainly understood nothing of farming. As 
it was, he never could be broken of some of his 
amusing ways. 

Like his daughter, he could not bear to soil 
or spoil hia handa, and Mr. Jardine might be 
seen hoeing his potatoes in his old military 
buck-skin gloves, which he kept for the pur- 


pose. 

His family consisted of his wife, as gocd and 
sensible a woman as ever breathed—fortun- 
ately for him—a eon who was eleven years of 
age when he came te Willowdene, and Clare, 
who was then ten. 

Mr. Jardine had been a captain in the army, 
but sunk his rank with his debts in the service, 
and emerged from hie military life plain 
Farmer Jardine, since which he had heard 
little or nothing of his sunshine friends, nor 
of bis aristocratic relations. 

They had been pleased to accept his invita- 
tions to those extremely pretty sights, mili- 
—_ balls, but Willowdene Farm was alto- 
gether below their notice. 

He had written to them at first telling them 
of his changed existence, and asking them to 
the farm; but he received no reply, and his 
letters were torn into very small fragments 
lest curious domestics might piece them 
together; and the name of their now detri- 
mental relation seldom, if ever, passed their 
lips. When it did so it was coupled with 
regret. 

‘‘Ah! poor Frank! 
grief !"’ 

Nevertheless i¢ was some years before 
sorrow entered the home at Willowdene. I% 
was the death of Mr. Burton senior which 
first drew the families together. 

Mes. Jardine went to them in their great 
trouble and endeared herself to both mother 
and son in her sympathetic kindness. This 
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waa when the Jardines were quite new at 
country life, and John soon saw how the 
&indness of Mrs. Jardine could be reciprocated, 
and from that time he became her husband's 
helper, adviser, and right hand. 

Little Clare, with a child’s keen appreciation 
of other people’s sorrow, dimmed her forgeé- 
meé-nos eyes over thas of John Barton, and 
trom that moment he believed in herand was 
her slave. Clare's tears were soon over— 
veritable April showers were they; bat the 
love which was then planted in Joan's heart 
was to last for ever. When the girl's laughter 
was rippling over again, and thoaght of his 
trouble nad passed, he was sucking ‘honey-like 
comfort from these trausiens tear-drops, and 
he raised up a perfect ideal in his own fine 
mind, which he grew to worship, and believed 
Glare Jardine and the ideal to bs one and the 
sams bsing—she the reality, and the picture 
in hig hears her reflection. 

So is came abouts that there grew to bs daily 
interoourss between Honour Oak Farm and 
Willowdene, aud time went on till Ciare was 
sixteen and John Barton seven-and swenty; 
and in their constant meetings the two fell 
gradually into something very much like 
love. making. 

In shea young man’s mind, thera was not 
ons donbs how it was all to end, Ciare would 
acon change her home from one farm to the 
other. She would be hia wife—the darling of 
his heart, and would fiil Honour Oak with 
sStnshine! 

Oa Ciare’s sixteenth birthday, or rather, 
upon the day when Ciare was sixteen, he 
walked into Mr. Jardine’s little den, which he 
called his study—not thas he studied mach, 
bat so he styled is—and laid his hand upon his 
sbouider. 

‘Me. Jardine,” he said, in his honest, open 
lashion, ‘' Clare is sixteen to.day! She is 
almost a woman!”’ 

** Heaven bless me! Why, so she is!" he 
replied, coming out of a brown study in which 
he had been indulging regarding hia son's 
fature,. abont whioh the two differed in 
opinion. ‘ Yea, Clare is sixteen, and a woman 
to look at, Still, she is only a chiid in 
years!” 

* T cannot now feel her to be so, my friend, 
and she is growing older every day.” 

‘'Tasre ig no denying that,” laughed the 
father. ; 

“ Well, Mr. Jardine, what I wanted to tell 
you, you have probably guessed long ago, and 
that is, I love your daughter with all my 
heart, and want you t0 know that I mean to 
¢ry and win her for my wife! "’ 

Mr. Jardine stretched ous his hand to him. 

*' Tasre is no one I should like better for a 
son-in-law," he replied, heartily, ‘ You have 
been like & momber of my family so many 
years, thatis will scarcely be a chang3; bué 
Clare ia too young to marry yet, Still, I have 
no objection to an engagement between you, 
if you win ber; bat I fanoy she will need some 
winning, John. Sasis a wilfal little lassie, 
and so I warn you. For myself, I always 
have looked upon you ag & 80u; in fact, if the 
trath maat be told, you have been of more 
comfort to me than my own boy. He has too 
much of my family abouts him, and will never 
I fear, settle down to a quies country life. 
Already he ia beating himself against what he 
considers his cage. Ons of these days he will 
knock down the bars and off he willgo. Since 
he won't bs a farmer, what to make of him I 
don't koow. He ia beat on being an officer 
like his father before him, and if [had money 
I would nos say nay to him; bat, as itis, the 
thing ia impoasible, There is no balance at my 
bankers, dear boy, and without it Cecil must 
not become a soldier." 

“Tf I ooald be of any servise to you, sir,” 
blurted oat Jotun Barton, flushing hoily, “I 
have capital in hand.” 

* Lack? dog, you Jack! Bat no,” laughed 
tha ovher, “ths taing ie notto be thanught of, 
alitoagh I thank you all tha same for your 
generous offer. By-the-bye, I shall not be 





able to give Clare anything, John, You under- 
stand that?” 

“IT had hoped you would say so, Mr. 
Jadins! There is something far more manly 
in & man’s working for his own wife, than to 
let her father or anyone else provide for her, 
and I should have been really troubled if you 
had wished to dower your daughter.” 

‘* T like your sentiments, Barton, and it is 
fortunate you hold them, for I find it all I can 
do to keep my head above water—and, to own 
the truth, I have a m 320n the farm. It 
is hard to squeeze a out of it, and, 
but for you, I should have come to grief long 


“It ia very good of you to say thas,” 
answered Jol, while he stretched ous his 
great eunbarnt-hanad. ‘‘To hear you speak 80 
indeed gives me pleasure. You know I would 
do for-you or yours, and you have 
only-totell me of any wish of your own, or 
those: dear to you, and I would carry it out 
willingly. Althongh you said ‘no’ jass now 
tomy desire to help Cecil, psrbaps you may 
come round soit. Ifa young fellow sets his 
mind on:any one path of life, { fear he will 
settle to.no other.” 

‘ Toere ia something in what you say, my 
dear feliow, and if Cecil were not my own 
son, Pshould say let him enjer the army and 
shift for himself. There are fellows who 
realipedo live on their pay, but they are few 
oad far between, and were not born Jardines. 
I oonidn'’t do it, nor do I suppose for one 
moment that he would do better than I did, 
although he assures me that if I wiil only 
staré him fair, I shall have no cause of com- 
plaint; bat I see no reason for believing 
him, nor, in fact, have I the ready money at 
command,” 

** Lat me start him,” oried John, eagerly. 
‘* Tt would be jast what I should like. That 
would ease your mind, and make Cecil happy, 
and Clare would, I know, like to have her 
brother an officer, dear litila coul. She feels, 
of course, that she is above the country 
folks here; bat I want her to understand 
that she will never find a heart, even under a 
redcoat, beats more truly for her than John 
Barton's!" 

“You never spoke a truer word, John,” 
said Mr. Jardine, heartily. ‘'Ciare has a 
great hankering after soldiers, as you aay, and 
I too loved the profession dearly; but I will 
say this, I never met & man so open, honest, 
and free from guile in the servise ag your- 
self! You are the best fellow I kaoow, and I 
+3 live to see Clare very happy as your 
Wi e ” 

‘¢Thank yon, Mr. Jardine. Hs won't ba 
my fanls if I don’t win her. I think you 
know that she is dearer to me than all the 
world besides put togesther—except my mother, 
She stands alone. The two loves can 
ia 00 wise clash or be compared, The ons 
is bright sunshine—the other the soft, swees, 
pale, pescefal moonlight, Ciare will never 
gradge the love I give my dear mother, I feel 
sure!’ 

‘Indeed, I should be ashamed of her if she 
did; bat, John, although Ciare is my own 
child, I must give you one piece of advios, 
don't be too great a slave to her. Sie is a 
wilfal, wes woman. Still, she ia young, very 
young, and you shonu!d be able to guide her to 
your way of thinking. If she loves you, she 
will calm down of course."’ 

“I don't want her altered,” answered John, 
loyally. “I love her as she is, and have done 
80 ever since her sweet heart grieved for my 
first great sorrow. That drew mo to her, 
and no matter wnat Clare did now, she would 
ever be the same to me."’ 

‘‘Yon're a splendid fellow, John!” said 
Clare's father, as he regarded the tall figure 
With interest and affection. ‘’ Somehow, with 
your great frame and firm face, you make ons 
think of you as a rook,” 

** Not flinty I hops,”’ laughed the other. 

Mr. Jardine continued ay if there had been 
no interruption, 
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and reliable—or do you hold that the word 
should be relionable, as some of the papers did 
some time since?” 

“ My dear sir, I have no opinion upon the 
subjeos of letters. I hold a very simple 
creed: I love Olare and my mother, con- 
sider a farmer's life the bess io the world, 
and know Heaven is over us ail, A man 
does nos need much learning to comprehend 
that; and since my life falls in the lines I 
think the most pleasant, why, what would 
have been the use of my bothering my head 
with a lot of learning?”’ 

‘* Not much, certainly,” answered the other, 
with a eamile; “bat then you see, John, few 
men have so simple a faith, und fewer still 
are content with jast the goods the god3 pro- 
vide for them. I don't fancy, somehow, that 
there is another John Barton.” 

“Weill, I showid be an ungratefal dog,” 
anewered John, ‘‘if I could be dissatisfied 
withmy lot. And when once I get my littie 
Ciaze home, I shall not know how to be happy 
a ’ 


“*l hope she will nevar disappoint you, 
Jack,’ said Mr. Jardine, refleovively. ‘It 
ssemsto mes woman to satisfy a great love 
like yours, should be cast in a very porfect 


mould. My litile girl is uncertain, coy, and 


hard to please! A very Phyllis!” 

‘Yes! in one thicag,” laughed the other, 
“she is, I admit. She ia my ‘only joy,’ bat 
the worda of the song suit her no farther. 
My darling couldn't be ‘faithless a3 the wind 
or sea.’ ” 

Mr. Jardine gave a slight, impatient sigh. 
He had lived with Oiare, and although 
dotingly fond of her, and proud of her beauty, 
yet, nevertheless, he constantly had un- 
pleasant experiences of her wilfalness and 
perversity, waich made him a litsle uncertain 
ag to her futare, and uneasy concerning it; 
but, as he looked at the yoang farmer before 
him, hs though’ that if anyshing couid make 
hia little Clare a wiser, more etabls character, 
it would be such a love as thas of honess John 
Barton. 





CHAPTER II, 
MEADOW SWEETS | 


Ir was @ glorious hay-making s3ai0a, and 
for once farmers forgot to grumble, 

Joho Barton was as basy av basy could ba, 
for not only had he his owa men all av work, but 
he was equally anxioas that sae splendid crop 
should be gathered in as Willowdens Farm as 
upon his own meadows; in fact rasher more 
80, for he knew thas he could afford to make 
losses better than Mr. Jardine couid. 

Taere had nos been a shower yet upon the 
fragrant dried grass, bas biack clouds were 
gathering in the distance, aad, afser an 6x- 
amination of the sky in a very weather-wise 
fashion, Joha took some of his men with 
him over to Willowdene. 

‘*We have come to finish up your field, 
Mr, Jardine,” he said, in bis bioff matter- 
of-fact way. ‘‘When oace the weather 
breaks, is will give us a doing, Its is your 
last meadow, and it sesms a pity you should 
not get all the hay in, sincs you have done 
80 well with is so far. You see, aa I ad. 
vised you when to stars, I feel a bit re- 
sponsible,” A 

“Your advice was good. We have ii all 
under cover wita the excaption of this.” 

‘Well, we will soon bave that in. Stari 
to it, my lads, and rick it all before you 
turn another fork for me.” 

Tae men knew their mast and were 
fond of him, and there waa no granrdling at 
being taken off one joo to Inish anosher. 
They went cheerfaliy to their work, and 
John flang off his coat to go and agsigs them. 

‘* Bat the rain will ba dowa on your owa 
hay, Joho,” said Me Jardine, doabtfally. 

‘I have plenty io,’ answered John, aa he 
began to move forward, fork in hand; but 


“A rosk to lean on, something secure ; there was the “frou frou” of a woman's 
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skirts, and he stopped short with a smile, 
and turned towards it. 

“I eaw you from the window,” oricd 
Clare, as she tripped along, one of the 
prettiest 4 pre~ of girlish beanty which the 
worla conld produce, 

She was dressed in a fashionable costume 
of s delicate cream colour, with a mass of 
rich-hued crimson ribbons upon her left 
shoulder, and a rose to match at her 
throat, fastened in with a plain gold 
brooch, and she oarried a white broad. 
brimmed sun-hat by a orimson siéring, 
¢he hat being trimmed with masses of soft 
lace and crimson roses. 

‘I gaw you from the window, John,” she 
oried, “and know what you're about. You 
are going to finish dad’s hay, and I am coming 
+o help you; ” and ss she spoke, she tied the 
crimson strings of her hat under her wealth 
of golden hair, seized upon her father’s 
gloves and hay fork, and announced herself 
ready. 

‘*BuiI am going to work also, Clare!” 
objected Mr, Jardine; “pray, leave me my 
things!” 

Clare was dancing away into the meadow 
by John’s side, and only laughed back over 
her shoulder at him. 

** You oan get soms more, dad,” and she was 

one. 
sat A lot of work Clare will do!” he 
geumbled, as he turned homewards to fetch a 
second fork, ‘‘ and she will spoil her new dress 
into the bargain.” 

If Clare did not do any work she did a great 
deal of play, and looked sweetly pretty as she 
pseped with a pair of saucy blue eyes from 
under the broad-brimmed hat, her golden 
hair glistening in the sunshine upon her white 
brow, the rose-bud month open in a sunny 
smile, and showing ® dimple in her pink check, 
and & set of pearly teeth. 

** Now, John, are you ready ?" she asked, in 
asilvery voice. ‘Iam quite!” and lifting a 
fork fall of hay, she smothered him with it, 
ruthlessly, thea another and another, and her 
laughter rang out merrily, as she darted away 
from the innocent handfal with which he re- 
surned the compliment ; then seeing her father 
advancing, she served him the same trick. 

He did not accept it with John’s good 
humonzr, 

” ae Clare! Do you call that work- 
ing ” 

‘“* Yes, dad, working you up !” she laughed. 

“TIT won't have you make me ridiculous 
before the men! ”’ he returned, crossly. ‘ Set 
to work, or goin!” 

Ciare made a moue, and there was rebellion 
in the toss of the golden head. 

‘‘Mr. Barton,” she said, do run indoors 
and get me my book and parasol, and I'll sit 
in the hay and look at you make it!” and the 
bright eyes gazed fall into his, and made his 
honest heart flutter beneath hia ribs. 

“To be sure I will, Clare,” he answered, 
coming very near to her, ‘‘ on ons condition!” 

‘* What is that?” she asked, 

*' Call me John!" 

*¢ Won’t Jack do?” she inquired, wickedly. 

onrt excellently ; but Mr. Barton is so 
abiff !’ 

‘+ I quite agree with you!"’ she laughed with 
double meaning. 

‘It I were John, I'd have nothing to do 
with you !'’ remarked her father. 

“T oan fally believe thas,” she continued, 
merrily, “‘ but you see you're nos!” 

“Clare, you’re a torment!” 

‘* People always have said, father, that there 
is a strong family likeness between us, morally 
and phgsicaliy.” 

“You had better give in!" said John 
Barton. , 

‘* Mias Olare will have the last word!” 

‘* Why, certainly, I respect the old woman 
who said scissors to the latest breath, and used 
her fingers to impress her feelings when she 
could speak no more !”’ 

“Tt takes a good deal to atop & woman's 
$ongue!” grumbled Mr. Jardine as he began 








| 40 toss the hay with more than his usual 
activity, fora little temper steam adds toa 
man’s energy or $0 & woman’s either. 

* You would hardly wish to stop those in 
your house, Mr. Jardine. Mé@s, Jardine speaks 
well, itis a pleasure to listen to her sound 
sensible remarks!’ 

‘* And Clare?” asked ths father as he left 
off his work suddenly and regarded the young 
man with amusement, ‘‘ can you say the same 
of her?” 

‘** Clare is Clare,’’ answered the other with 
a beam of lights which shots from hia trae grey 
eyes and rested upon the woman he loved, 
‘‘and she is perfect in my opinion !”’ 

‘* Bravo Jack!” cried the girl, as she patted 
him on she shoulder as though hse bad been a 
faitbfal retriever. ‘' Very prettilyasid! I'll 
remember that in your favoar, Now for my 
book and parasol. I shall get freckled! ” 

‘* What if you do, Ciare? A golden freckle 
or two shows up the fairncsa of the skin, and 
is not unbecoming |!” 

‘* T don’t want « bran bag shaken over re!” 
oon laughed, as he went away to do her bid- 

ing. 

Mr. Jardine stopped again and rested upon 
his fork, with a serious expression of face. 

‘*Ciare, you are so nearly a woman, now, 
that I want to see youmore thoughtful. What 
were piecity ways in a child, and unobjection- 
able, are a mistake, to say the least cf them, in 
& girl of your age!" 

“What awfal thing have I done now, 
dad?” she inquired, with mock humility. 

* You treat John Barton with——” 

“Well?” 

het ad don’t know how 40 express my- 
self!" 

‘¢ Then I am afraid I cannot assist you.” 

‘‘ What I mean is this, Clare: John loves 
you with all his heart, and you—well, you 
play football with its—there |” 

‘‘ Has Mr. Burton complained of my treat- 
ment ?” she asked, with deflaucsin the muti- 
nous blue eyes, 

“Not he! He is content in his fool's para- 
Gise. He believes in you, and thinks you care 
for him in return. It is my daty, my dear, 
to ask for the truth. Da you or do you not 
mean to marry the man when you grow 
older?"’ 

‘* When I grow older I may have the sense 
#0 answer you, my wise sire! For the present 
I only want to enjoy myeelf,’’ she laughed. 

‘Then you should tell the man you don't 
want him, and you mean nothing serious. If 
he then likes to be your friend, he will have 
his eyes open.”’ 

‘‘Bat Ido wanthim. How am I to enjoy 
myself withont Jack?” she asked quasinitly. 
‘* Here he is, les him answer you. Mr. Barton, 
couid I enjoy myself without you, do you 
think?” and she looked at him teasingly. 

‘*T know one thing, lassie, I cannot enjoy 
myself withous you, and I hope sometime I 
may add to your pleasure. You are well aware 
I would if I could, Ciare. Let me make a 
throne for my little qaeen. There, queenie ! 
let me help you, and he stretched out bis two 
strong brown hands ‘o assist her. 

She clasped them, and her own smal! white 
ones made such a vivid contrasi to his thas 
che laughed outright. 

‘* Wook on this picture and look on shat!" 

“Yea!” he replied, “‘ dear little ivory fiagers 
and grea) brown pawa.” 

“What makes them so brown?” she 
asked. 

‘‘ Work,” he answered. 

** Bat papa's are not like youre.” 

John Burton laughed outright. 

“No, lassie dear, you sre right. The 
Gifference is just this: I was born a thorough- 
bred farmer, and Mr. Jardine a thoroughbred 
gentleman. You must never expect me to be 
like a man who has had a fine education and 
mixed with the bess cociety.” 

Clare sighed, 

‘Ab! that is jash what I want to do—get 





out of this wretched little narrow groove, and 





see life, I don't wonder Cecil wishes to be a 
sOldier. I should love him to be!" 

‘Should you, dear? Then he shali be if I 
can persuade your father,” 

_ “You'll never succeed, Father can’t afford 
- So Cecil and I must pine for a better 

e.” 

“Clare,” said Jobn Barton, very earnestly, 
‘you would not find it # better life, my dear. 
It might dazzie you at firs, perhaps, but you 
would tire of it, and in your bess mooda long 
to be back under the green trees of Willow- 
dene, with the blue arch of heaven above, and 
the lark singing overhead, and the sweet hay 
in the ficids, and honess folk around who love 
you with all their hearts. 1é isa better, truer 
life than you would get in a town.”’ 

“Jack! you are becoming qaite an oraior, 
aud there is a touch of rough poetry in your 
description,’ she said, approvingly. 

* Very rough I smafraid. Oome, little one, 
this won't do, the clouds are still in she sky. 
I must work firsts and earn my pleasure. 
When your fatber's hay is in I shall feel I 
may indulge in some more chit.chas,”’ and he 
placed her gently upon the bay mound and 
moved away. 

“Very well, Mr. Barton, that is half the 
good score off for the pretty speech; you are 
retrograding, Fancy your thinking more of 
the hay than me!” 

‘*Fancy your thinking more of folly than 
pense!’’ answered Mr. Jardine, crossly. 
*' John is right in every word be has said |" 

* Oh, dear! I don’s like trios,” retorted the 
girl. ‘I'll read, I don’s want to talk any 
more;"’ and Clare was soon absorbed in & 
love story, which euited her taste altogether, 
with a peor of the realm for a hero inevead of 
an unpolished farmer, and how she wished 
such & man would come her way. Foolish, 
unwise girl-woman! for the very man whose 
deicription made her young heart paipitate 
was an uanprincipled heartiesa fellow, and 
John Barton was honest and true. In is not 
always that the best metal has received the 
brighteat polish, and so Olare found in after 
years, 

John glanced ai the gracefal little figure 
from time to time, for Ciare had promised to 
look at him at his work, but she was alto- 
gether engrossed by the peer and his passion- 
ate love-making. 

He felt a shade of disappointment settle 
upon his heart and contract it, but hia own 
sunny natnre soon dispersed the cloud, and he 
made excuses for his darling, and smiled to 
see ber £0 enjoying her book. 

There was little of self in John Barton. 
Time passed quickly out thera in the sun- 
shine, with the busy forks at work; and the 
meadow of sweet hay was soon away in the 
rick-yard, and stacked, 

By then there was every sign of rain, but 
Clare still sat reading under the tree, 

Mrs. Jardine went ous into the yard, and 
clasped Jobn’s hand, 

‘* We have to thank you for thig,'’ she said, 
gratefally. ‘‘ What should we do without all 
your help? You are more than a son to ua.” 

**It is pleasant to hear you say that,” he 
answered, with a rich inflection in his mellow 
voice. ‘ The little assistance I can give you 
will always be yours, and given with all my 
hears.”’ 

“TI know is, John. Yon are a dear good 
fellow. Where is Clare?" 

‘‘T am going toher. She is reading in the 
meadow,” 

‘Come in to tea when you are ready; I 
won't make it till you resurn,” she answered, 
with semile, ‘I don't believe in the senus- 
like brew which some people call tea.” 

‘‘T believe in yours, it is always good,” he 
replied as he passed, with a smile, towards the 
meadow, etopping to pick up his clean 
holland coat which lay upon the grass. 

Clare was so absorbed with her book, thas 
she never heard him, until he stooped over 
her and touched her gentiy upon her 
shoulder, 

‘*You’re a horror, Jack!” she gasped. 
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‘Oh! why did you stop me? I was at such an 
interesting place. You can't think how 
much he was in love with her!'’ 

e — slipped upon the hay-mound beside 


“And you cannot think how I love you, 
darling. Does not trath and reality please 
you as much as fiction?" 

“ Ah! but he was a lord.” 

* And I am only a farmer.” 

‘* And he was so handsome,"’ 

“And I am so plain! Never mind, sweet- 
heart, no lord in any romance could love more 
faithfully than I do, and will ever love you. 
And there is no wish of yours, my pet, that I 
will not gratify at all times. You will only 
have to place those two dear arms about my 
neck, and say ‘Do it for my sake, John,’ and 
it shall be done.” 

“No, I should say Jack. I won't call you 
Jobn,” she replied, perversely. ‘‘ But, oh! 
Jack, fancy being made love to by a man in 
his shirt-sleeves! Why do you do such 
things?” 

“The lord in that tale wore a frock coat, 
no deubt, to go hay. making in,"’ he laughed. 
‘and a white waistcoat, tent polished 
boots, lavender kid gloves, and a top hat.” 

‘Nonsense! he never went hay-making at 
all; he made love, which was far nicer.” 

‘I quite agree with you, See, darling, my 
coat will come in useful now. What great 
drops are falling ; it will protect your pretty 
frock from the rain.” 

‘' What an ugly coat,” she murmured. 

‘‘Handsome is as handsome does, Jassie. 
It is cool and comfortable, and it will turn 
the shower for my little girl.’’ 
ro it is going to rain, Jack, we had better 
0 , 

“Yes! when it is over.” 

** It may not be over for ages.” 

“I am weather-wise, Clare. There will be 
& shower, then sunshine for a short time, 
after which we may expect a real storm. I 
will take care of you, lassie, but I am not 
going to be stop any more. Olare dear, I 
have made up my mind to speak to you to- 
night,” and he laid his hand firmly upon hers. 
‘You know what I have to say, pet; still 
every man has to put his feelings into words, 
and ask the woman he loves to be his wife. I 
know you are very young, darling, but no one 
is too young to be happy, and, little one, only 
promice me that it shall be so, and I will wait 
patiently as long as you please.” 

“ And suppose I don’t promise?” 

‘*I can’t suppoge it, Clare. All the thoughts 
of - future bave been 80 mixed with 
thoughts of you that I should feel absolutely 
lost and at sea."’ 

‘Some people like being at sea. 
should!" she answered. 

He caught her in his arme. 

* Don’t torment me, little love—my pretty 
flower, my darling meadow-sweet—say one 
kind word and make me happy! ‘’. 

‘One kind word !"’ she repeated, wickedly. 
“What! won't that do? Some folks never 
are satisfied !"’ ° 

“Clare, you know what I mean !”’ 

‘Yes! I know what you mean.” 

“* Well, dear?” 

“ Well?" 

‘* What is your answer, Clare? Are we to 
be friends?”’ 

“Friends! Why, of course!" 

“No; I do not mean just that, dear. I 
could not live near you without the hope that 
Lae will be my wile—understand that, my 

‘Well, you may hope, Jack. I do not 
object to that, and some day—some day——” 

* Yes! little love. Some day you will be 
my wife!” he broke in eagerly. 

“TI never said that, you great hasty thing! 
Perhaps I eball never make vp my mind to 
it.” 








I think I 


* Olare, if I thought that, I couldn’t live at 
the old farm so near. It would be hard to 
go, but I should do it.” 

‘‘And what would become of father, and 
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Willowdene ? And who would help Cecil into 
the army?” 

‘*Some of your other friends, I suppose, 
dear,” he answered in all humility. 

‘*I don’t know where they are!’ she replied 
with bitterness. ‘' Jack, I don’t believe we 
have one in the world except yourself—so 
don’t let us ep'it straws. We are all ver 
fond of you, you know, and we can’t afford 
to lose you in any way. There! will that 
satisfy you, dear?" 

“Little love, would you care if I went 
away? Answer me that with truth!” and 
he looked deep down into her soul's windows 
for the reply of eyes as well as lips. 

‘Yes, Jack, I should care.” 

He caught her to his breast and rained 
kisses upon her sweet flashed face. 

“Ob, Jack! How can you? I never gave 
you leave,” she cried. 

‘Well! Iam glad you have settled it!” 
exclaimed Cecil, as he came rcuond the tree 
trunk. ‘I don’t want to spoil sport. I onl 
brought a waterproof; the pater was afr 
ou would spoil your dress, for it is not paid 
‘or yet. However, that will be Jobn’s 
department soon, and I ~~ he will appreciate 
the millinery bills better than dad does; they 
are thornsin the flesh to him. I wish you 
both joy. You have chosen a pretty little girl 
for a wife, old man, and Clare will be well 
taken care of, I know;"’ and shaking John 
Burton warmly by the hand, he was gone, 
leaving the waterproof for Clare’s benefit, 
which John wrapped carefally around her, and 
put on his much. despised coat. 

“Qh, Jack,” she whispered, ‘‘ how un- 
fortunate Cecil coming 1” 

‘Not at all, darling. I am not ashamed of 
my love for you.” 

‘* But they will think we are engaged." 

* Let them, sweetheart, and let us think £0 
too. It will be much she bappier for us both.” 

‘*Bat I don't think I can, Jack. I never 
meant that, you know. You shouldn't haye 
kissed me, indeed.” ’ 

‘I don’t regret it, Olare,”’ he laughed, “ not 
one little bit. See, even the sun is Jaughing, 
dear. Let us ron bome while we may. Five 
minutes more and there will be a storm.” 

He drew her band through his arm and 
hurried her along. 

** When it does come it will be heavy,” he 
said, Iam glad your father’s hay is in and 
the cloth over the rick.” 

** And yours is not,” 

‘** Never mind that, sweet. I shall love that 
meadow, Olare, eolong asl live. Sce your 
parents are waiting for us.” 

And £0 they were, with outstretched bands. 

‘John, I am very glad,” exclaimed Mr. 
Jardine, while he equeezed the young man’s 
fingers with most cordial warmth, and Mrs. 
Jardine placed her arms about his neck and 
kissed him. 

‘‘How glad your mother will be to have 
Clare for a daughter, Jobn,’’ she eaid, srriling 
at him affectionately ; ‘‘ as pleased as I am to 
have you for a son.” 

And she led him in to the dining-room to 
tea; and every one was very happy, except 
Clare, who was not at all certain that she 
meant to accept Jobn at all, but was carried 
along by the current of events, 

So it came about that bright, fitful, golden- 
haired Ciare Jardine was actually betrothed to 
honest Jobn Burton, without having much voice 
in the matter ; and as she was brushing out her 
sunny tresses in the moonlight that night, 
she was wondering deeply whether she was 
glad or sorry. 

Her mother entered her room. 

‘*OClare dear,” she said, softly, ‘‘I want to 
tell you how very glad I am, You are a 
fortunate girl; John is altogether honest and 
good.” 

‘Ob, yes,’ answered she, with a little 
shivering sigh; “1 know he is good—very 
good, but——”” 

‘But what, my child?" 


‘Nothing, mother, nothing, I know quite , 





well that Jack is as good as gold. Good- 
night, mother, good-night,” 

And what Clare really felé was juat this. 
She had formed an ideal lover upon the fic- 
tions she had read, and he was not in the 
least like John Burton. This was the thought 
which troubled her. 





CHAPTER III, 
CLARE'S IDEAL MAN, 


Cuane Janpixe did not seem to have much 
reason to regret her engagement. John 
Barton simply idolized her, and even her fit- 
fal nature appeared to be saticfied. 

About a week after the day of the hay- 
making he came over to Willowdene, and 
asked her to go for a drive with him. Clare 
was fond of open-air exercise, and accepted at 
once. 

The day was cloudless. 

John’s hay was safely in, and he was be- 
ginning to think of hia corn crops. 

Mrs. Barton never left the house. It was 
all she could do to get from room to room, but 
she had written a letter of loving welcome to 
the girl whom her adored son had chosen for 
his wife. Nor did she wonder at his choice, 
for Olare was a fresh, sweet young rosebud, 
and she herself loved her, although in her 
heart of hearts there was just one shade of 
anxiety as to what Olare would be when her 
pretty ways were things of the past. 

What is to be admired, or, at any rate, not 
condemned in a child, or very young creature, 
would not be tolerated in a person of greater 
age; and Mrs. Barton feared just a little that 
Clare’s wilfalness might deepen into obstinacy, 
and sadden her gon. Still she thought, in her 
proud motherly heart, that such love as her 
John’s must win any woman to try to be 
altogether good. 

Clare had received the letter, but she had 
not re to it, nor could her mother per- 
suade her to do so. 

“No, mamma, I am not going to make 
rash promises, and vow all sorts of things I 
don’t feel, just to satisfy the old dame’s vanity 
of her son,” she objected. 

“Bat, my dear, you must mean to be a 
good wife to John, and daughter to herself, so 
why not please her by saying 80?” 

‘*I hate to be good,” she announced, 
crossly; ‘‘and that is the best of John, he 
never wants me to be £0.” 

“TI thought you never meant to call him 
John, Clare.” 

‘I suppose I may oall him what I like,” 
she pouted. 

Mrs. Jardine never took any notice of her 
moods, feeling sure that opposition only 
strengthened them. 

** Well, I must write to Mrs. Burton my- 
self,” she said, ‘or go and see her; perhaps 
that will be better, we can talk matters over.” 

‘Ah! I see you are going to be a sort of 
godmother, and promige all kinds of things in 
my name,” 

“We all require godmothers, my dear,” 
said Mrs. Jardine, with a smile, ‘and I will 
do my best to satisfy Mrs. Barton concerning 
you.” 

Clare leant back in her chair and yawned. 

“ That’s all right then, mater; you can say 
just what you like, as longas you don’t bother 
me ” 


So Mrs. Jardine walked over to Honour Oak 
Farm, and the two mothers talked of the 
prospects of their children, and Mrs. Burton 
was satisfied to accept the little slight, and 
said not a word to her son concerning it, 
although she wished in her heart of hearts 
that Clare had come herself or written. 

When John was starting to take Clare out 
he asked his mother whether she had heard 
from his darling, and he grew a shade graver 
when she answered him in the negative. 

“Olare does not like letter-writing,’ he 
said, apologetically ; ‘but she will be here to 
see you before long, dear.”’ 
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“I hope so, I shall be very glad to weloome 
her. I want her to love me very much, 
my boy, for your sake if not for my own.” 

Of course she will love you for your own, 
mother mine; who could live in the house 
with you and see your ‘patience, gentleness, 
and sweet ways, and not do so,”’ answered the 
son, warmly. 

Mrs. Barton held out her thin hand, and 
clasped the strong sunbarnt one. 

* John, dear, ought [ to live here to be a 
burthen to you?" she asked, in faltering 
accents, 

‘*Why, my dear, where else should you 
live? This is your own home, You were 
here before I was, and have the best right to 
it of any one.” 

‘You always were kind, John; but sup. 
pose your wife did not like it, and thought 
me a bother,” 

“‘T can’s suppose it, mother,” he answered, 
gravely. “I love Clare because she is good 
and beautifal,and my jadgment could not so 
err. Come, dear old mother, don't make 
troubles. Clare will love you as dearly as I 
do, and, please Heaven, you will hear the 
voices of our children blessing their ‘gran’ 

fe the years rollon. Have no fear, my dear 
soul, we shall be very happy together in 
our dear home!" ° 

“T hope so, my boy!” 

“ Mother, you are not vexed with Clare for 
not writing? I know ehe is a lazy little 
kitten, but then that is jast it. She is still a 
kitten, and fall of hor playfal tricks; and 
somehow, dear, I like her so, and never want 
her to become an ‘old cat!’” 

“Oh! of course you don’t, John dear. 
Olare is a very pretty young thing, and I don't 
wonder at your love for her.” 

“ And you are not vexed about the letter?” 

“Not in the least. Dismiss euch an idea 
from your mind. Are you going to Willow- 
dene? Then give my love to them all.” 

The big burly man stooped and kissed the 
frail invalid, and went out with a contented 
smile upon his manly face, 

Ciare was soon ready for her drive, and the 
two started for a distant wood, which Ciare 
was Wishing to sce in its midsummer beauty. 

There was just a refreshing breez3 to make 
it pleasant, and the sun shone brightly ina 
= sky. . 

he birds were singing overhead in a joyous 

chorus. The hedges were sweet with oo 
climbing honeysuckle, and “ travellers’ joy ” 
had worked its web-like branches and tendrils 
around trees and bushes in a wonderfally 
gracefal tangle, while the great green leaves 
of the briony hang in garlands, and long trail- 
ing branches of the starlike blossomsa of the 
dog-rose were festooned along the lanes with 
nature's own true grace beyond the power of 
haman hand to imitate. 

“Qa Jack, how lovely it is!” murmured 
Clare, as they whirled along between the 
flower-clad hedges, with the forest trees kias- 
ing overhead, and the banks green with feras, 
ivy, and moss, 

His arm encirled her. 

“T am soglad you lova the country, Clare, 
and do not want to go in for town life." 

“Sim ly becauas I can’t get it, Jack! Way, 
if I say I like the country, itis simply because 
the country is my fate, and the town grapes 
are therefore soar! Bat if I confess the trath, 
I pine for men and cities; and I want to go | 
to balls and theatres as my parents did before 
me. Ia it very wonderfal that I should do 
80, Jack, that you look asif you had seen your 
own ghost, or been asked to undertake at your 
Own faneral? I do hope you don’t mean to 
wet-blankes me, Jack, If you object to high 
poe you know, it is not too late to say 


“My darling, it is much too late. We be- 
long to each other now,” he answered, 


y. 
“Oh! in a way,” she laughed; “ but until 
the golden circles winds a woman’ fi 

there is plenty of time,” —— 





which binds heart to heart, not the wedding- 
ring, That has been made needfal by the 
fickleness of men and women. Bat, child, 
love was meant for a life-time—it was not 
intended to chang nor to fade.” 

‘*‘No, I suppose not, my serious old man; 
but what can folks do if they find they have 
made rash promises, which become # burden to 
them? Such vows sre better kept in the 
breach than the observance.” 

“I think not, dear. Vows are made for the 
next world, not for this only, If people would 
only not nurse their new fancies, there would 
be less trouble in the world.” 

“Taere is plenty anyway,” sighed this 
child of the sunshine who did not know what 
trouble was even. 

John Barton laughed outright. 

‘TI hops, little woman, you will never know 
more than you have done in your peacefal 
life at Willowdene.” 

‘Oh! that is all very well for you to say, 
Jack; but, of course, I have had as many 
worries as most people,” she answered, 
croasly, 

‘* No doubt, pet. 1 have heard that children’s 
troubles are keen, if short-lived.’ 

“ Bat I am nota child!” 

‘No, you are a sweet child-woman—the 
moat beautiful thing out, Clare. Oome, don't 
salk, dearie, your old Jack did not mean to 
offend,” 

Bat Clare was cross and took no notice, 

They entered the wood. 

It struck so cool and refreshing, with its 
solemn dark aisles like a natural cathedral, 
giving & grand and impressive feeling to the 
mind. 

* Is it not splendid, dear?” he asked, pulling 
up his horse for Clare to look down several 
avenues which branched out from the spot 
where they stood. ‘‘I call those three-hun- 
dred. years-old beeches quite perfect.” 

Before the girl could answer, the horse 
swerved violently, and by a sadden movement 
shied right off the roadway down a steep bank, 
falling heavily to the groand; and the trap 
being a two-wheeled one, both Clare and John 
Barton were thrown ont. 

The former was more frightened than hart, 
the latter more hart than frightened. 

John had strack hia head against a tree- 
trank, one of the very trees he had admired so 
much, and was quite insensible. 





Clare's cries rent the air, and a genileman 
rushed ap to her assistance, 
“Tam afraid my friends aud [ are respon- 
sible for this accident. We have a picnic 
going on behind the bashes, and your horse 
was alarmed. We will render you what 
assistance we can, and are sorry to have 
caused so much trouble. Are you haré?” 
and he knelt down beside her on the grass, 
while two or three other gentlemen basied 
themselves with John Barton and his horae. 
The latter was soon on his legs again, 
snorting in a terrified fashion ; bat the shafts 
had snapped like carrots, as they could 
soarosly fail to do, 
Clare looked up shyly at the new comer who 
was ready to help her, and blashed hotly, for 
kneeling before her was the ideal man she had 
pictured in her day dreams—the prince out of 
the fairy tale, whom she had from childhood 
hoped to see. 
He was leaning over her with such a look of 
tender interest, that her foolish little heart 
went pit-a-pat at a very unreasoaable pace. 
He was olive-skinned, and barnt t2 a rich 
warm brown by tropical sunshine. His hair 
was dark and closely cropped. His moustache 
was almost black, and thick and large—and 
his eye-lashes were the same colour, and when 
he raised them you felt a decided sarprise, for 
the eyes which met your own were blae as 
the sammer heavens and fall of a strange, 
mischievous light. 
“Are you hart?” repeated he. “I hops 
not, indeed.” 

“I hardly know,” she murmared. “I 
feel — 


he broke in sympathetically. ‘' Never mind, 
let me help you up, and we will get you a glaaa 
of champagne—it is the best thing I know to 
cure real pain.” 

He rose from his knees as he spoke, and 
held out both hia hands to her, and she saw 
what a tall fine-looking fellow he was, well 
and elegantly made, 

She let him take her hands, and he lifted 
her as if she were a feather. weight. 

“ There ! that is better now. How are you, 
little one?” and he smiled down upon her 
with interest. ‘ You are shaken, I fear!” 

‘‘ Tam afraid it ia worse than that. I have 
hurt my ankle!” 

‘Take my arm, and try and walk. You 
will then ascertain the extent of the damage!” 

She obeyed him, and evidently nos without 
pleasure, 

‘* There! you ges on nicely, I think, don’t 
you?” he said, cheerfally. 

** Nos very well!” 

“It is not far to the champagne!” he 
laughed. 

Clare’s eyes turned to the prostrate form of 
John Barton. 

‘Your brother ?"’ inquired the stranger. 

Clare flashed. 

‘‘No, our neighbour, Mr. Barton. Is he 
much hart?” 

*‘Oh!I hope not, the grasa ia soft. My 
friends will soon get him round. The colonel 
has a brandy-flask, I know. He never goes 
withont it, on principle!” 

Clare hesitated. 

‘* Ought we not to try and help him?” 

‘+ Yes, if it is anything tender,” he replied, 
quizzioally ; ‘if not, he is in good hands, and 
you are better out of the way ; and besides, I 
selected you for my care, you see, and I want 
to look after you properly. Does the little 
ankle hart much, now?” 

* Yes, it is very painfal!”’ 

He passed his arm about her. 

** There! that will help you more. Don'i 
mind me, child, Think of me as an uncle or 
grandfather |” 

She Inoked up into the handsome face and 
laughed merrily, notwithstanding her pain. 
‘That is ever so mach better!’ he said, 
approvingly. ‘Trust to your father, and he 
will pull youthrough, Taoere! you shall have 
the cosy place in this tree-trank, which I had 
arranged for myself, and here is a basket for 
your foot-stool, What dear little feet, small 
woman! it is a shame they should have to 
suffer, Now for some fiz! Take a long 
draught, and pain and sadness vanish with 
the froth. Come, you look poands better. We 
will repeat the dose in a few minutes. In ths 
meantime tell me the extent of your troubles. 
Are you far from home?” ‘ 

** At least eight miles!” 

** And the shafts are broken !” 

‘¢ Qh, dear! how are we to get back ?”’ 
“Did I not tell you to trast to your 
father ?” 

‘‘Have you undertaken that office?’ ahe 
laughed. 

** Undoubtedly |" 

‘Oa! very well; and may Iask any ques- 
tions?” 

** Not one! but I will tell you how I am 
going to manage for you. We drove here in 
my tandem, andI will take you home with 
your horse as leader, and bring the trap back 
With a single horse, 

‘' In the meantime my friends will have one 
horse and a broken trap to look after. It is 
not far into the town and they will manage it 
all right, I feel sure. Your neighbour can in- 
struct his coach-maker to come to our hotel for 
it, There! has not your father planned the 
campaign nicely for you? And in retarn I 
shall expect you to promise to be my friend. I 
have taken quite a fancy to a certain preity 
face not a handred miles away! ”’ ; 

Clare blushed with pleasure, but did not 
reply. 

cf Come, you must not be shy with me, you 
know,” he laughed. ‘The relationship 











“Not to my mind, dearest. It is love 





‘Yes, I know—kaocked into next week,” 


between us forbids it, Now I want some 
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memento of this merry meeting. What will 
you give me ? Ab! I spy somes forget-me-nots 
in that dainty bat, and I shall claim a spray 
in payment for my services. Qaick, little 
woman, your friend and neighbour is being 
resurrected. They are getting him on his lege 
again, and he may tell tales! '’ 

Olsre hesitated, bat he pressed the hat, 
which was lying beside her, into her fingers, 
and helped her to pull out some of the flowers. 

“Give them to me of your own free will, 
pretty one,” he whispered, and almost 
mechanically she obeyed hira, ‘‘I knew you 
would,’ he continued, tenderly. “ You are a 
dear little thing! I was sure of it the moment 
I eaw you. We shall be real good friends. 
Now tell me your name and address ?” 

“My name is Jardine.” 

= good name, too; but what comes before 
is?” 

* Clare.” 

**Olare Jardine. Is sounds soft and swest." 

“ We live at ‘ Willowdene,’ and Mr. Burton 
ig the owner of ‘ Honour Oak Farm.’ Do you 
think he is really better?” 

** Are you greatly intorested 7?" inquired the 
stranger, in a tone 80 quizziocal that Clare did 
nob like is, 

“Of couree not. 

* Ah! I can’t say, 
yourself.” 

“Tf anyone is ill or hurt, of course one 
ought to think abont them, and help ther if 
possible,” 

“That is jast what I thought when I saw 
you shot out of the dog-oart, emall soul, And 
a8 you wish it eo much, I will take you over 
to see the other sufferer, who, no doubé, will 
be glad of a pick-me.up in the shape of some 
champsegne,” and he began to put the forget- 
me-not in his batton-hole, 

* Oh! don’s do that,” said Clare, nervouely, 

‘Why not?” 

‘Is ia artificial, and anyone can see is came 
out of my hat.”’ 

““Why should they‘not?" 

‘Simply beocance I object to it,’ and there 
was an ominous tapping of the little foot as 
she epoke. 

He removed it with readiness, and smiled 
a8 he laid the flower in his pocket-hook. 

‘* A beantifal woman's wish is always my 
law,” he-said, politely, “ Still I am sorry to 
crush my treasure.” 

Clare looked pleased, 

‘*Taank you.” she answered, quite softly ; 
“and now we had better go cover to Mr. 
Barton, He ia looking for me.” 

“Are you in leading-strings, Mise Jar- 
dine?" 

“NotI! Ishsll never be that to anyone.” 

*' Are you sure?” 

*' Qaite.”’ 

“'T'nen you have not been in love?” 

** No, never.” 

“Ah! what a pleasure it will be for the 
Incky fellow who turns back the fragrant 
leaves of so sweet a rose-bud, and looks down 
into its young fresh heart,’”’ be said low, ina 
tender voice; and Cisre's pulses flattered at 
hia words and tone, even though ehs hurried 
on towards the man to whom she wad 
plighted. And the stranger hesido her caw the 
Wild-rose bloom flash her fair ohesks, and he 
determined even then to be the locky man, if 
he found it possible; and remembering many 
past conquests with a smile, while he shut 
out from his mind what he shonid have re- 
collected, he told himeelf thas thera wag no 
need whatever to despair of winning the love 
of @ hittle country maiden like Clare Jardine, 
since she had £0 very decidedly taken his 
fancy, 


Why should I bs?” 
That is beet known to 





OHAPTER IV. 
SIR ERIC DU Val, 


JoHN Buaton’s firat conscious thought waa 
for hisaweevheart, and, having satisfied himself 
that she was safe and unhurt, be shook him. 
self together and did hia best to be cheerful ; 


but he was not all right, for he still felt dazed 
and stupid, although no bones were broken, 
and the only real injary seemed to be his 
having fallen upon hia left arm, which he had 
raised to save his face. 

He socepted the champagne gratefally, and 
fell into the arrangement whioh Clare's new 
friend had made, without a murmur, and ane 
of the other gentlemen volunteered to mount 
the back seat with him lest he should feel 
queer upon the way. 

Is was therefore not long before they 
started. The stranger was anxious to drop 
John as Honour Oak Farm, but notwithstand- 
ing the fact that he really felt ill and shaken, 
nothing would induce him to stop by the way, 
for he determined to see his darling safe 
— her father's roof-tree before he left 


er. 

When the tandem dashed up ths drive Mr. 
Jardine looked out of his sanctam window, 
and, sesiog his daughter beside a siranger, 
went out at once to find ous what ié all 
meant, 

He was very sorry to hear of the aosident, 
which Ciare explained in a few words, but be 
was moss grieved to learn that his favourite, 
John Barton, had been hurt; and celling his 
wife to do the honours to their guests, he 
offered to drive John home leet the sight of 
strangers should alarm the invalid mother. 

Mrs. Jardine summoned her son, and 
having left her children in charge of their 
two new friends, she went away to get them 
some refreshment. 

Cecil scon fell into talking of horses and 
races with Captain Mayling, and took him 
round to the stable to inspeos the few beasts 
they possessed, 

“ How pretty your garden is,’’ said Clare's 
idea). ‘' Will you take me to cee it, and give 
me @ flower which I may wear in my batton- 
hole? since the one I have is only a relic.” 

** Yes, we will go if you like,” anewered the 
girl; ‘just a little way, I cannot walk far.” 

‘*As s00n as We are gone you must bind 
your ankle with arnica and water, Mics Jar- 
dine ; it is the beat thing I know for # bprain.” 

* Very well, I will.” 

‘In the meanwhile Jes me help you,” say- 
ing which be took her hand and drew it 
through hie arm, and they sauntered out of 
the French window down the path to a 
summer-house, which was covered with_roses 
and eweet-smelling jasmine. 

‘* What s pretty bower!’ be said. 

“Yes, quite fit for the fairies!'’ she 
laughed. 

* Qaite so. Just suited to you!" 

‘1 am afraid you are fond of paying com- 
pliments, Mr.—Mr.—why, we seem to 
know one another so well, and yes I have not 
heard your name!” 

** Call me Eric,’ he replied, 

‘* No, I can’t do that.” 

‘What, don’é you like the name?” 

‘Yes, very much.” 

‘*Ah! I gee, you are going to be conven- 
tional, and if you are, it will epoil our friend. 
ship, for, you see, We were never meant to be 
s0, or we should not have been thrown 
together as we were, without an introduction | 
Isis just the fact of its all being something 
out of the way and unusual which makes me 
sure we shall be real fricnds, and that we 
shall find such friendship very sweet. We 
know eash other better in these two hours, 
Ciare, than we should have done in a year of 
drawing-room meetings. You eee, I have called 





will not call me by mine.” 

* On! if I were to do so, wnat would my 
father and mother think? It is impossible, 
and surely your knowledge of the world must 
tell you so!” 

He: laughed merrily. 

‘My dear child, who ever thought of such 
a thing? That, too, would epoil the charm of 
it. The pleasure would be to be jast Ciare 
and Eric to each other, and for no one else to 
guess our secret—our compact of friendship, 
, Come, I see you are beginning to understand. 





you by your Ohristian name, although you | 
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Toere is the light of intelligence in your for- 
get-me-not eyes.” 

“Oh! but resily I don’t think I could; and 
you must tell me your name.” 

“ Way, certainly ! I muet introduce myself. 
Miss Ciare Jardine, Sir Eric Da Val! Sir 
Eric Da Val, Miss Olare Jardine. Shall I, 
like the tradesmen, present you with my card, 
to make sure you don't forget, and let me say 
your esteemed orders shall have my earliest 
attention !"’ 

And drawing out his card-case he gave the 
slip of cardboard to his companion, who, bav- 
ing glanced at it, slipped it into her pocket. 

* Tnere! sre you better satisfied now, dear 
little woman?” 

* So you are ia the army,” she said. ‘My 
brother, Cecil, wishes to join so much, and 
perhsps he will, after all; bat papa had said 
‘no’ to is.” 

** And why has he changed his mind?" 

“Toan's very well teli you,” she stam. 


mered, 

“Oh! all right. I am not inquisitive. 
Don’t betray family secrets to please me,” he 
laughed. ‘* He is a fine-looking young fellow, 
and would make a smart soldier. If he is to be 
one of ua, I must give him some hints as to, 
the best regiments to enter.’’ 

‘Thank you, I think he knows about all 
that, for father was in the army too. He will 
like to have a talk to you when he returns.” 

** Will that be soon? Then let us rest in 
that charming summer-house. I don’t want 
to add to your lameness by walking too much 
with me. There! that is a cosy corner for 
you, small soul, Do you feel any the worse 
for your fall to-day besides the poor ankle? " 

‘No, I think not, thank you,” 

‘Thats sounds cheery. Now, Clare, how, 
when, and where are we to mest again ?” 

**T—I don’t know.” 

** Don’t you care to see me any more?"’ 

‘sJ—yes, I think I do,” she anawered, 
archly. ‘ You see, you bave been very kind.” 

“I don't want to know the reason; I am 
satisfied with the assurance. And I most 
certainly want to see you, 60 we muss Manage 
it somehow. I suppose I had better make & 
friend of your father ?"’ 

“I suppose that will be best,’’ she an- 
swered, dubiously ; ‘‘ but papa won't ask you 
unless he takes to you.” 

“On! he must take to me, I must make 
myself agreeabie, and, besides, there is alwaye 
@ Certain amount of freemasonry between old 
soldiers. We will make friends over his son’s 
prospects. We shall get on all right.” 

“ T hope so,” 

“T am on long leave now, and can get 
rooms somewhere in the neighbourhood. 
Perhaps be can advise me upon the subject. 
Little Clare, I am no’ going farther away 
from you than I can help, you are such & 
bonny wee thing. I want to know you better, 
and to make you like me very very much.” 

She looked shyly down upon the beautifal 
diamond hoop which encircled her finger, and 
the guard beside it, upon which was engraven 
the word ‘‘Mizpab,” and turned the letters 
cus of sight. 

‘‘T am sure we shall be very good friends," 
she murmured, “and I hope wé shall meet 
again.” 

“We will!’ he answered, with determin- 
ation. ‘I am more obliged to your friend 
Me. Burton's borse than I oan tell you. By- 
the-by, thas great, big, rough fellow is spoons 
on you, little Clare; don’t be too kind to him, 
or he may mistake the situation. He was & 
faithfal watch-dog; he felt mortal bad, I 
know, but he wouldn't let us take you home.” 

‘Poor old John!" she marmared, with a 
righ. 
cs Ah! so you call him by hia Christian 
name?" 

** Ot course, I have known him since I was 
@ tiny child.” 

** You are not very big now, little one. 80 
you don’t really care for Farmer Burton? 
Hs looks every inch what-he ia, does he not?” 

She was saved from being obliged to 
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answer, by advancing footsieps; but, before 
they arrived, Sir Eric Da Val had clasped 
her band in his and raised it to his lips with 
a sudden movement; then stood aside, ad- 
miring the star-like jasmine, while Olare's 
whole being thrilled with the first fresh pulse 
of love, 

She was too happy, and yet tco miserabie, 
to move or speak ; and the other three joined 
in conversation, which reached her ears, but 
not her mind, 

She knew that the prince in the fairy tale 
of her life had come, and, young as she was, it 
was too late, for she bad given her promise to 
another; and this knowledge caused her to 
feel deep joy and pain. 

Barely this prince loved her, as shs loved 
him, at first sight. 

If she had not let herself be engaged to 
John Barton, might she not have been Lady 
Da Val, and have had the gay life which she 
believed she should like so much—that life of 
glitter for which the young spirit pined so 
foolishly ? 

Clare was too dezsd by her new-born feel- 
ings to listen to the conversation going on 
around her, but she became aware that Cecil’s 
prospects of getting into the army were under 
discuseion, and that Sir Eric was offering to 
help him, which seemed to please her brother 
very much indeed, 

Presently, he and Captain Mayling strolled 
on to the house, and she was aroused from her 
reverie by a hand finding its way through her 
arm. 

‘* What! pretty one! relapsed into a tran- 
scsndental mood. Did you hear me makinga 
friend of your brother?” 

**T was not listening to what you said, but 
I saw you were getting on well together.” 

* Will you tell me what you were thinking 
about ?” 

“Oh! no, I conldn’t,” she 
nervourly, 

He laid a hand upon either arm, and thus 
holding her, he looked straight down into her 
eyes, till hers fell beneath his intent gaze. 

* You were thinking of me, Clare; what is 
the use of your hiding the fact? Why should 
you, either? for Iam thinking of you! You 
will fill my thoughts till I close my eyes in 
sleep, and then, dear, you will fill my dreams. 
There! have I said too much upon so short 
@n acquaintance? Well, forgive me, for that 
disadvantage will mend day by day. Clare, 
how long ought 3 man to know & woman 
before he ventures to tell her that he has 
fallen in love with her?” and hesmiled at her 
coaxingly. 

“I do not know,” she answered, very 
softly. 

‘*And how long would a nice litéle girl be 
before ehe consented to give one pretty kiss to 
the fellow who she knew was pining for it, 
with her two red lips so near?”’ 

‘Oh! a very very long time!” 

“‘ Then even nice lissle girls must have very 
hard hearts, Mies Jardine,” and he turned 
towards the house. 

A troubled look was upon the beautiful face. 

“Shall we say good-bye to-night, Clare?” 
he asked, stopping suddenly before her; ‘‘or 
will you give me a real welcome ff I return.” 

There was @ strong quivering of the 
cupidon month, and the girl's colour came 
and went fitfally. 

She knew quite weil what she ought fo say, 
but for the life of her she could not bid him 
leave her for ever. 

‘Tell me, my beautifal!’’ he whispered 
low, letting hie band creep within the shelter 
of her arm again, 

Hie touch seemed to magnetize her. She 
felt she could not part with this new pleasure. 

‘Come !” she faltered. 

In a moment his arm was about her, and 
he had stolen the kiss which she had refused. 

I will—I will be your shadow dear. Hush ! 
I beara footstep. coming ! It is your father |" 

They started apart and went to meet bim. 
‘*I have left Burton’s horse in his stable, 


replied, 








and yours is in mine, making the moat of hiz 
time over a feed of oats,” 

“I hops you left your friend better ?"' ssid 
Sir Erio, politely. 

“T trass that he will be so to-morrow," 
replied Mr. Jardine. ‘I have recommended 
him to have a hot bath and go to bed. I 
never knew that horse give him trouble,” 

‘*I¢ was not his fault. We were having a 
pionic behind the trees, and startled the poor 
beast, What I regres most is the hurt to 
your danghter's foot; otherwise I should 
rejoice that the slight accident has thrown me 
into the path of an old officer whose name is 
ptill familiar to me in the service,” 

“Indeed! Am I still remembered?” 
inquired Olare’s father with a gleam of 
pleasure. 

‘*T should think so indeed! You and your 
s0n must come and see me when my leave is 
over, if you will, and we shall have real satis- 
faction in entertaining you at our mess " 

‘* You are very good; but I gave up the old 
life for a working one, and I think I had 
better not look back into paradise.” 

‘*T will not take ‘no’ for an answer, and hops 
before I Jeave this part of the world that we 
shall become great friends. Iam negotiating 
fot rooms at a farmhouse not many miles 
from here, and I will callin and tell you my 
address,”’ 

‘Do, my dear fellow. It will be quite 
refreshing to have someone to talk shop with, 
That boy of mine is red-coat mad, and I do 
not know whether to let him have his own 
way or not. You see I have no longer any 
friends at court, and a man cannot get on in 
any profession without a certain amount of 
interest.” 

“I think I may say without vanity that I 
have a good deai, Captain Jardine ; and if you 
will let me help your son, I shall be only too 
glad, for I have taken a fancy to the lad, and 
consider he would be an ornament to the 
Bervice.”’ 

“You really are very kind,” answered 
Ciare's father, warmiy, as he Isid his band 
upon the stranger's ehoulder, familiarly ; and 
turning to his daughter he added, ‘‘ You have 
= mentioned this gentleman’s name, my 

ear.” 

“Sir Eric Da Val, papa,” she answered, 
with a feeling of satisfaction. 

**Oome in, Sir Eric,” said her father, “ you 
will always be welcome when you care to 
come here, and i will be like old times to me 
to cotton with one of the old sort again. 
Country life is very peaceful and pleasant, 
but, as you may fancy, I often sigh for the 
old ecenes and haunts.” 

“I do not wonder at that,” replied Sir 
Eric, warmiy ; ‘‘ bat you have a sweet little 
place here.” 

Everyone was charmed with the Baronet, 
except Mra. Jardine; but as she saw bow great 
& favourite he was, she said nothing, and so he 
became a constant visitor at Willowdene, 


(To be continued.) 








Tue finest coloured emeralds are at the pre- 
pent time worth £60 a carat. It was a well- 
known gem when Moses wrote the book of 
Excdvs, and wae used as an ornament by the 
ancient Egyptians, as is proved by finding it 
occasionally among the old mummies. Herod- 
otus mentions an emerald column in the 
Temple of Hercules, at Tyre, which emitted a 
light at night; and Pliny in his writings 
several times alludes to this charming stone. 
Egypt contains # vast store of emeralds, and 
we hear thas a famous London gem merchant 
has been invited by the Government to go ont, 
and toexamine, and to make a bid for a con- 
cession, He is therefore about to depart on 
this business. South America used to be rick 
in emeralds. When Pizarro discovered Peru 
he found the natives worshipping an emerald 
a3 Jarge as an ostrich egg, and the temple con- 
taining it was so adorned with emeralds that 
several chests full were sent to Spain, each 
containing one hunadredweight. 








DR. DENT’S SECOND WIFE. 
—o— 


‘‘ Annte, do find my screw-driver for me, 
I haven’s the least idea where I lefs is,” 
shouted Mr. Frost. 

‘Annie, run down into the cellar and get 
mea half ponnd of cooking-butter. Horry, 
child; the cake’s waiting !” shrilled his wife, 

* Annie," whined little Jane, ‘I ve loss my 
sla-ate. Do you know where it is?” 

** Annie !" sharply spoke Bertha, the eldest 
hope of the Froats, ‘‘ what on eurth sre you 
thinking about? Here it is eight o’clook, and 
my bed not made!" 

In the midst of thia inharmonions chorzs, 
& tall, slight young girl, with ehort chestnut 
hair curling ia rings about her forchead, deep 
hazel eyes, and pretty, piquant features, came 
up from the cellar with a rusty screw driver 
in one hand, and a plate of butter in the 
other. ; 

“Here's your screw-driver, Mr. Frost,” 
said she. ‘*And here's the butter,” to the 
spare woman who was beating cake at tho 
kitchen table. ‘I saw your slate oud in the 
shed, Jane, by the wooden bench. Don't 

ou think, Bertha, you could manege your 

bed by yourself this morning? I've been se 
busy making the hop poultices for Frost's 
cheek, and I’m afraid I ehall be late for 
school if I stop any longer.” 

Bertha tossed her head ominously. 

‘What do we give you your board ard 
lodging for,” said she, “if not to do suck 
things as that? If you rose an hour earlier 
you'd easily get through the little I require of 
you,” 

Annie bit her lip. 

Yes,” said she; “ but you bave forgotten 
that I was up nearly all night long with little 
Frost and his face-ache.”’ 

Miss Bertha shut her bedroom door with a 
bang, and at the same time there come a tap 
at the outside door. 

‘*‘ Who's that?” ecreamed Mrs. Frost from 
the kitchen. ‘‘If it's the butober, te him 
we don’t want nothing this morning, Anzio, 
and if——” 

But it was not the “ butcher,” as it bap- 
pened, It waaa tall, fine-looking man with a 
little child clinging to either band, while at 
the gate servant held the two bandsome 
black horses attached to a waggonette, whore 
— harness glistened in the pan- 
shine. 

“Can I see the young lady 7?” he asked. 

In a eecond Bertha Frost had flattered 
downstairs, all emiles and graciousness. é 

* Annie, go into the kitchen at once |" said 
she, imperiously. ‘Dr. Dent, I believe?” 
with an altogether different intonation of 
voice. “So pleased to see you. Peps has 
long intended to call. And these are your 
children? The little darlings!" 

Dr. Dent bowed, 

“They are my children,” eaid he, “and I 
was intending to place them uncer tha care of 
the teacher who, I am given to understand, 
boards here.” 

Bertha glanced arilesely at the clock. 

“It's past eight,” said ehe, “and the 
teacher always starts before that hour, But 
it you'll trust the dear little things to me, Dr. 
Dent, I'll take them to the school.” 

‘' It will be a great favour if you will do #0," 
said Dr. Dent. ‘I have to catch the half- 
past eight train to Manchester, end I will 
fend my servant for them at twelve o'clock. 
I thought perhaps the young lady who opened 
the door might be the teacher. She had a 
pleasant face.” 

“That girl!” oried Bertha, with a look of 
scornful amusement. “ Why, that is Annie, 
the girl who does our housework. Come here, 
pet,” to the shy little dameel who atill kept 
hold of the doctor's gloved hand, ‘and I'll 
show you where the atrawberries grow. Yea," 
and with a sweet smile towards the boy, ‘' I'll 
take you to the barn and show you some 
lovely yellow puppies.” 
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So it happened that Aunie Rose had been 
nearly half-an-hour seated on her little 
throne in the district schoolroom before 
Bertha Frost arrived, leading the little 
ohildren, 

‘‘Sach oherubs!" said she, effasively. 
** You maat be very, very kind to them, Annie. 
toe never have been to school before, the 
peta ” 

Annie smiled a gentle greeting, and called 
one of the biggest scholars to show the new- 
comers to their seats, 

‘We don’t want to sit down and study 
oar booka,” said Arthur. ‘‘ We want to play 
with Migs Frost!" 4 

“Me won't study!” said Kate, stamping 
her small foot in a most resolute fashion. 

Bertha laughed delightedly. Annie shook 
her head at this demonstration of approval, 
and tried vainly to control the wilfal cherubs, 
whose beauty and lack of discipline were 
already demoralising the other children. 

“Tam their first favourite already!" said 
ehe, exaltantly. 

Aonie understood. She had heard, with 
burning cheek and throbbing heart, the words 
that Bertha had spoken to Dr, Dent that 
morning. 

It had been her first impulse to spring for- 
ward and contradict the bold misstatement 
Sae had come to board with her cousin, Mrs, 
F cost, while she taught in the district school. 
and the understanding was that, in addition 
to the slender sum she was able to pay, she 
should assist Mra. Frost and Bertha at odd 
hours about the house ; and the upshot of this 
was that she was ground down into a mere 
household dradge, to give Bertha the more 
leisure to flaunt about the country as a young 
lady of leisure. Bat she had thought better 
of it the next moment. 

** Dr. Dent probably will not be intersted in 
our household arrangements,” she thought, a 
great wave of bitterness overflowing her 
heart; ‘‘and Bertha will be sare to talk me 
down, whatever I say. She fally intends to 
be stepmother to these beautifal children.” 

Kate and Arthar were extremely trouble- 
some to manage after Bertha Frost had gone ; 
bat Annie had great tact and natural fondness 
for children, and at last contrived to interest 
them in their books and miniature slates, and 
at twelve o'clock the Dent carriage arrived. 

‘Papal It’s papa!” shrieked Kate. 

‘Ob, papa, come in and see what a nice 
school this is!'’ joined in little Arthur. 

Dr. Dent, whose arrangements had been 
ohanged by a telegram which he had received 
at the railway station, had come in person to 
take his children home, and they literally 
dragged him to the platform where Annie sat, 
surrounded by her little flock. 

‘It's Miss Rose, papa!’’ said they in jabil- 
ant chorus. ‘ We love Miss Rose!” 

Dr. Dent coald not restrain a momentary 
look of surprise. 

“TI thought,” he began, and then stopped. 

“You thought, I suppose, that I was the 
maid-of-all- work,” said Annie, quietly. ‘I 
heard what my cousin, Miss Frost, said to 
you this morning. Well, I do work sometimes, 
even if I am the school- mistress!" 

“That she does,” said Fred, with his face 
tied up. ‘ Bertha bullies her awful,” 

“Fred, be quiet,” said Miss Rose. “ Per- 
haps, now that Dr. Dent is here he will tell 
me to what branches he wants the children to 
devote themselves specially,” 

Dr. Dent's reflections were of a mixed 
character as he drove homeward. Annie's 
beauty had certainly impreased him, as well 
as her dignity. But the children were noisily 
enthasiastic about Miss Frost, and it was 
difficult to bring their untrained natures 
under the discipline to which the other chil- 
dren were accustomed, and Dr. Dent feared 
that the school experiment would scarcely 
succeed, 

_ “Tt may be necessary to have a governess 
in the house, after all,” he thought. ‘ And 
4hen I shall have to send for old Aunt Carrie 
to come and manage my household, for old 
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Betty, the housekeeper, will hardly be the 
right person. Miss Frost seems to be very 
popular with the children. I wonder——” 

And then the carriage stopped at the big 
iron gates. 

Bertha Frost had been detected in an open 
falsehood, bat she was not discouraged. She 
kept inviting Kate and Arthur to the farm, 
getting up picnios and parties for them, tell- 
ing them fairy tales and racking her brain to 
amuse them in every manner. 

‘* Horrid little wretches!” she said to her 
mother. ‘I do detest children ! but when I've 
gained my end, they shall find out who is 
mistress.” : 

Oae Friday afternoon she had come early to 
the school to take Kate and Arthur home with 
her for a walk. 

‘*Can’s we wait a minute until Mise Rose has 
put away her books and locked up?” asked 
Arthar, wistfally. ‘‘ Then she might go, tco.” 

“Qh, we couldn't possibly wait,” said 
Bertha, flashing a defiant glance at her cousin. 
‘* Besides, we shall be so much happier by our- 
selves,dear. Shan’t we, Kate?” 

Bat jast then little Kate, who had pur- 
loined some matches from Annie's desk, and 
was surreptitiously striking them, chanced to 
drop one in the scrap. basket, which waa filled 
with loose papers. It blazed up like a rocket, 
and in am instant, as it seemed, the whole 
building was in a blaze. 

With a shriek {Bertha Frost rushed away, 
heedless of any one but herself. Annie’s en- 
treaties, the screams of the children, fell alike 
on deaf ears, The instinct of self-preservation 
was too strong within her nature. 

‘* Yes, doctor,” said a tradesman, who hap. 
pened to be passing the school-house just at 
the time of the conflagration, and who had 
hurried to the rescue, ‘“‘ you should have seen 
Bertha Frost running away. Oh! she knows 
how to take care of herself, she does! And 
there was Annie Rose, never once stoppin’ to 
think of herself, but wrappin’ shawls an’ rugs 
around your children, an’ fightin’ the flames 
likes tigress. And it’s only her pluck that 
saved them from bein' burned alive! No, 
they ain’t none of em hurt, except for a little 
scorchin’, and all Annie's pretty curls are 
singed. But the children are as frisky as a 
pair of equirrele, out therein my cart! Come 
and see for yourself.” 

And old Aunt Carrie insisted that Miss 
Rose should become her guest, then and there. 

‘Don’t you see how exhausted she ia, 
Francia!’ said she. ‘ Of course she can’t go 
to the Frosts yet. Besides, the children won't 
let go of her hand.” 

“ Miss Rose must come, too,’’ shrieked Kate. 

“IT won't get out if Miss Rose don't get out, 
too,’’ asserted Arthur. ‘‘ We'd have been 
burned to desth if she hadn’t been there." 

And when Bertha came the next day to see 
how the darlings were those frank young 
people absolutely declined to receive her. 

‘‘She ran away and left us to be burned,” 
said they. ‘ We don’t love her any more.” 

Bertha laughed affectedly,as if the whole 
matter were a joke, but her cheeks blazed, 

© Of course Annie is ready to return with 
me,” said she to Aunt Carrie. ‘‘Ma wants 
her to help with the jam. There'll be plenty 
of time, now that the school -house is burned.” 

‘* Migs Rose will not return at present,” said 
the old lady, stiffly. ‘‘My nephew has deter- 
mined to engage her services as governess to 
Kate and Arthur, and I believe she has con- 
sented to oblige us.” 

Miss Frost went home in very low spiriis. 
If only she had had a little more presence of 
mind at that unlucky fire ! 

‘For, of course,” she said to herself, ‘‘ Dr. 
Dent will end by marrying her, for she has got 
regular features, though she isn't at all the 
style that I admire. Oh, dear! and I might 
have have had the same chance, ifi——” 

And, strange to say, Mise Frost's prophecy 
cametrue. The genuine gold of Annie Rose's 
nature had outweighed all Bertha’s plots and 
machinations. And Dr. Dent felt that he had 
won & treasure. 
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“You can't be in earnest, Nancy!" said 
Dick Bolt. 

“Bat I am in earnest,” protested his wife. 
‘* Why shouldn't I be in earnest?” 

Mr. Bolé laid down the pen with which he 
had been following a long column of figures. 
He was a bank accountant, and sometimes 
eked out hia small salary by bringing home 
the books of neighbouring firms to post after 
his regular day's work was Over. 

He looked intently at Nancy. Nor was she 
by any means a disagreeable object to behold, 
aa she sat by the shaded lamp, stitching away 
at a piece of yellow China silk which 
émphasized her purple-black masses of silky 
hair and the jetty light of her long-lashed 
eyes. 

Some people, to judge by appearances, are 
born kitchen-maids; others are princesses. 
And Nancy Bolt, albeit her father was a 
master carpenter and her husband a bank- 
clerk, was one of nature’s aristocrats—slim, 
taper-fingered and swan-throated, with a 
delicate complexion and a profile that 
reminded one of a Roman cameo, 

“Why shouldn’’ you be in earnest?” 
repeated Dick. ‘' Because there’s a fitness in 
all things. A poor man's wife has no business 
to wear diamonds.” 

‘‘Mrs. Fox wears them!" Pn -pn 
retorted Nancy. ‘“ And Ned Fox en’t get 
any higher satary than you do.” 

‘* Bat her father is a man of means.” 

‘* And Emma Haynes has the loveliest lace 
brooch! She showed it to me yesterday.” 

‘Haynes and I differ materially our 
financial ideas,”’ observed Bolt, shragging his 
shoulders. “ Ifa man owes money, I for one, 
don’t regard it as ajvery amart thing for hie 
wife to be flaunting around in costly jewels. 
Come, Nance, give up the idea. Twenty 
years from now I may be able to give you 
diamonds.” 

Nancy pouted. She sewed away with litile, 
swift jerks of the needle. 

‘Twenty years from now,I shali_be an old 
woman,” she uttered. 

Mr. Bolt laughed. 

“I'll risk that,” said he. “No, Nance, if 
my wife were to come out in a pair of diamond 
earrings, my employers would be quite jasti- 
fied in scrutinizing my accounts. The topaz 
ornaments I gave you at our wedding were 
good enough for youthen. Whycan’t you be 
contented with them now?” 

Nanoy answered not a word. The needle 
gleamed like a scimetar in the lamplight ; the 
rose-red lips were tightly compressed; and 
Dick resumed his pen, with a sigh. 

Nancy had “got into society" lately, and 
the little home had never recovered its 
pleacant old-time aspect since. 

Mrs. Ned Fox and Emma Haynes were her 
models now, instead of kind Aunt Ellen and 
the rector’s pretty young wife. 

The next day Mrs. Haynes called, dressed 
in a fantastic combination suit, with a French 
hat, and a real lace soarf twisted loosely 
around her neck. 

“Well, Nancy,” began she, “ what did hs 
Bay Q” 

Mrs. Bolt’s pretty face gloomed over. 

**Jast what I expected,” said she. ‘Of 
course he won’t give me the diamonds. I 
might have known that beforehand,” 

“Don't be discouraged, dear,” said Mrs. 
Haynes, with a furtive glance. ‘'I can sug- 
gesta plan. Are we quite alone?” 

Nancy looked surprised. 

Yes,” said she. ‘Sarah has gone shop- 
ping, and there is no one else on this floor.” 

a Haynes drew her chair close to Nanoy's 
50 


“ Listen!" she whispered. ‘How much 
money have you?" 

‘ Five pounds of my own," Nancyanswered, 
‘‘and ten that Dick left to pay the agent 
our rent, That's fifteen, And there's two 
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that Aunt Ellen sent me to maich her old 
brocaded silk with.” 

“That will do!" said Mrs, Haynes, ex- 
ultantly. ‘ Nanoy, you shall have your dia- 
monds!” 

‘' It’s impossible |” breathed Nancy. 

“Bat it is possible, and I'll tell you how. 
Come closer, dear; not a soul must know of 
this. Haynes hac helped a — mer- 
chant in the docks to get hia cargo in—Haynes 
knows a man in the custom house, you see— 
and he has given us a point. There was a 
Brazil schooner came in last night, laden with 
bananas. The captain has friends in the dia- 
mond mines up among the mountains.” 

** You don’t mean——" 

Mrs. Haynes laughed—a shrill, excited laugh. 

* It’s really quite interesting to visit those 
odd little foreign vessels,” said she. ‘I'll 
take you there, dear, if you'd like? 

‘‘Is that the way you got your diamonds, 
Emma?" 

‘*Ask me no questions, and I'll tell you no 
lies,” merrily retorted Mrs. Haynes, ‘ You 
have the same chance that I did. It’s the 
duties on these luxuries that makes the cost. 
Captain De Tropez is in a hurry to get back 
to Rio Janeiro. If we go at all we'll have to 
go to-night.” 

‘Bat it’s Dick’s late night at the bank!” 
hesitated Nancy. 

‘* All the better. He mustn’s know a word 
of it, Men are so ridiculous about such things. 
I never would have breathed a word to you if 
I kad supposed you would betray me! ” 

“T won't! I won't!” oried Nanoy, her 
cheeks flashed, her dark eyes sparkling. ‘Oh, 
Emma, do you think my poor little amount 
will buy anything fit to look at?’ 

‘Great bargains are sometimes obtained in 
that way,” nodded Mes. Haynes. ‘ Bat, good 
gracious, is that eleven striking? And me 
due at my dressmaker’s at half-past ten. I 
must go, Nancy. Remember I’ll call for you 
at seven. Not a minute before dark, you know. 
De Tropez will send up the cabin boy to show 
us the way. Pat on your waterproof, and 
wear your oldest hat and veil, and make some 
excuse to Sarah. Mind, sharp seven!” 

All day Nanoy Bolt went abont her occupa- 
tions likeone in adream. The strange, fan- 
tastic natare of the adventure appealed to the 
romantic side of her being. 

She longed for diamonds as a desert wan. 
derer longs for cooling fountains. She could 
tell Dick that she had hired them, she could 
make up any sort of a story to pacify him. 
The rent must wait. Aunt Ellen would surely 
be in no haste about her black brocaded gown | 

And Nancy fell to thinking in what shape 
the stones—precious sparklers from far 
Southern mines—should be set. 

Seven o'clock came —a raw, smoky twilight, 
filled with fine, drizzling rain—and Nancy and 
Mra, Haynes were picking their way along the 
narrow, half-lighted streets on the edge of the 
wharves, where the wind was fall of saline 
odours, and the crowded masts and smoke. 
stacks seemed to overshadow them like some 
outlandish sort of forest. 

A stunted lad in tattered garments trotted 
along in front of them, whistling as he went, 
and now and then casting a backward glance 
to make sure that they had not lost their way. 

Presently he plunged into a crazy old house 
which seemed to balance itself on the black 
tides below. 

Mrr. Haynes followed—to did Nancy Bolt, 
after one startled look around. 

They descended a flight of ruinous stairs, 
crowed a rude gangway, and found themselves 
on & stupendously dirty vessel, smelling of tar 
and onions, and rocking back and forth with 
the swell produced by the tide. 

A hampbacked little man in tarnished vel- 
veteen sat on a bucket turned upside down, 
holding a lantern, which he swung towards a 
cabin door beyond, 

“Ha, Giacomo!” he uttered. ‘' Zs signora 
ahe come to see ze parrot an’ zs cookatoo! She 
is weloome. Walk zat way, please.” 

And Nancy and her friend descended into a 





low-ceiled, dirty place lined with cages of 
numberless shrieking foreign birds, and a 
jocund-looking young man with a mandolin 
slung around his neck was leisurely picking out 
& tane by the light of a smoke-blackened lamp. 

He looked at Mrs. Haynes, who nodded her 
head, while Nancy stood trembling and a 
little sea-sick at her side. 

He laid down the mandolin, bowed, not un. 
gracefully, to Nancy, and closing the doors 
with vigilant care, opened a shallow cigar box 
which lay on’ the table. 

All at once the air seemed to flash into 
scintillations of light. Nancy started back 
with a slight exclamation. 

Not a loud word was spoken as, guided by 
Mrs. Haynes’ advice, Nancy selected five 
many-faceted stones and laid down her little 
roll of bank-bills, 

Her heart beat loudly, her pulses seemed to 
race ina mad scamper through her veins as 
she thrust the diamonds into the bosom of 
her dress. She did not hear what De Tropez 
was saying—the murky cabin swam before 
her eyes. 

‘*I’m afraid you feel the swell of the waves, 
dear,” whispered Mra. Haynes. ‘‘ Let us get 
out as quick as we can.” 

In the same instant & curious expression 
passed across the captain's handsome sardonic 
face. The cigar box vanished as if by magic 
—the captain disappeared also. 

‘‘A oustom-house fellow," whispered the 
little hanchback, madly swinging his lantern 
to and fro. ‘'Allashore! Qaick, signora!”’ 

He thrust the osge of a drooping white 
macaw into Mrs. Haynes’ hands. She nodded 
shrewdly, and, pushed Nancy across the plank 
toward the stairs. Io her haste, however, the 
young woman stumbled, 

‘** Qaick,” cried Emma—“ quick! What's 
the matter with you?” 

‘‘I’m afraid I have sprained my ankle,” 
wailed poor Nancy, growing white and sick. 
‘*Oh, Emma, wait——”" 

And shat was all she remembered. m 


‘Diamonds, my dear—diamonds!” echoed 
Aunt Ellen. “Jast out glass, and nothing 
more. Bright pebbles that one can pick up 
anywhere.” 

‘Bat Mes, Haynes,” stammered Nancy. 

‘* Don't talk, dear,’’ said Aunt Ellen, with 
a wave of her hand. ‘' Dick made me promise 
not to let you get excited. Bat I think it’s 
best to tell you the whole story at once. 
Taey've cut and run, the lot of ’em—Haynes 
and his wife, that De Tropez fellow and 
all. They palmed off a lot of those false 
jewels on people who supposed they were 
buying smuggled diamonds, and the ship was 
found deserted the next day. Where did we 
find you? Why, fainting away all alone on 
the dook steps. I had followed you. I had 
come in that morning, and was in the next 
bedroom all the time that woman was putting 
her falsehoods down your throat. 

'* And I knew, in Dick's absence, that it was 
my business to look after you. Sarah was 
with me, and together we got you home, 
Mach that other woman cared whevher you 
lived or died! She has left you to your fate. 
No, Nancy, no; don’t look so grieved! It 
was @ false step, but Heaven has mercifally 
preserved you, and now we'll wipe off the old 
scores and begin again." 

And Nanoy had jast enough strength left to 
press her lips to Aant Ellen's withered hand. 

“Diok,” she said, when she was quite 
recovered, “if ever you are able to buy me 
any jew ig 

“* Whioh I certainly shall do one of these 
days,” he gaily interrupted. 

** Don’t let them bediamonds. I hate dia- 
monds! I never want to see one again. 
Tarquoises, amethyets, whatever else you 
please, but not diamonds! "’ 

“Well, it shall be as you please,” said 
Dick. ‘‘ Your bright eyes, love, are all the 
diamonds I want!" 

‘*Ob, Diok,”’ sobbed Nansy, “how good 
youaretome! How I love you!” 





ERIC’S W:FE. 
—_j— 


“Sue must be tall, Nell; she must be 
gracefal as a willow branch, with eyes of mid- 
night darkness, classic features, hair like the 
raven’s wing.” 

Nell, who was stirring oake, looked up at 
the deep window-seat that separated the old. 
fashioned kitchen from the garden beyond. 
Seated there, awinging one foot idly, sat Eric 
Fioate, describing the future Mrs. Fioate as 
she existed in hie youthfal imagination. 

“Well?” Nellie said, presently, after a 
glance from the tall, boyish figure, and frank, 
handsome face, toa small mirror that reflected 
hair of burnished bronzs, the true auburn, and 
numerous freckles, ‘ Well? Tall, dark, 
classically featured. Any other perfeotions? ’ 

‘** Acoomplished, of course. She must dance 
like a sylph, sing like a nightingale, draw, 
play on the piano——” 

‘‘Make cake?” suggested Nell, vigorously 
stirring her batter, 

‘* Why, no—Mrs. Fioate will not need to 
make oake, I think. Not but what it is very 
jolly to know how,’’ he added, hastily, ‘‘ but 
Mrs. Hume might resent any invasion of her 
especial department.” 

** Yes, I gee,” said Nell, drily. ‘'Yoa don’é 
want your wife to be a kitchen-maid.” 

Eric blushed furiously; he was not quite 
twenty-one, and had not forgotten how to 
blush. 

‘*T don’t mean that as all,” he said, and 
then, laughing heartily, added, ‘‘ Don't you 
think we are talking considerable nonsense, 
Nell?” 

‘sI don’t know,” she said, slowly, ‘ You 
say your father wants you to marry, and ag 
you are in quest of a wife, you might as well 
have some idea of what you would prefer.” 

"‘ Jast like choosing a neoktie,” said Eric, 
‘though I think I should feel more interest 
in the necktie. By the way, what is your 
ideal 2?” 

*T haven't considered,” aaid Nell, bendiag 
her face low over the pan into which she was 
pouring the oake, 

“Nonsense!” he said. ‘Asif a girl ever 
lived to be eighteen without an ideal.” 

Then Nell violated the trath with a daring 
voice, and bright eyes, for she said,— 

‘* My ideal doesn’t sit on kitchen window- 
sills and talk nonsense, at any rate.” 

** You don’t know what he might do under 
sufficient provocation,” said Erio, teasingly. 
‘*T have seen Bertie Brent look longingly at 
my perch within the last ten minutes.” 

‘‘ Bertie Brent!” cried Nell, scornfally, 
and lifted the pan to carry it to the scallery, 
where the fire was lighted in summer. 

Her heart was swelling with indignation. 
She was only a farmer’s daughter, she told 
herself, and Erio Floate was heir to a magni- 
ficent estate and fortune, college bred, and 
could marry in aristocratic circles. Bat to 
think she could look at Bertie Brent, her 
father’s ‘‘servant,” a man who could hardly 
read! It was insulting, she thought, and she 
took an unreasonable long time to adjast the 
cake tin in the oven, and put fresh coal on the 
stove. 

‘‘Good-bye!” shouted a cheery voice, 
presently. ‘I'm off to the post-office, but 
I’m coming to tea to eat some of that cake.” 

“I've great mind to burn it,” thought 
Nell, spitefally. ‘I would, too, if it wasn't 
father's favourite,” 

‘I do believe she is fond of Bertie,” thought 
Eric, as he swang himeelf into the saddle. 
‘*‘ She blushed as red as a peony when I men- 
tioned him. I suppose it would be what my 
father calls suitable match, but she's a 
thousand times too good for him, Why, she's 
as good a Latin scholar as half our college 
fellows, and she sings so beautifaily, that it ia 
a burning shame she has nothing but & con- 
certina to accompany her voice.’ Then his 
reverie took another turn, and he thought, 
“I wonder if father is ill!” 
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Is was the nineiesnth century, and Eric 
was an only child, denisd no indalgence from 
hig infancy, bat he never thought of his 
father as tha “ governor” or the ‘‘ old man,” 
His mother was but a memory, for when he 
was five years old, her golden haired benuty 
was hidden under the daisies. He liked to 
think his great, blue eyes, and crisp, blond 
curls were like those in his mother’s portrait, 
but imagination was more potent than actual 
memory in recalling her. 

“I wonder if father really is ill!’ he 
thougbi, jogging along slowly. ‘‘ He seems 80 
anxious to have me setsied. And that means 
matried. He seems to think I will weary of 
the dear old home, if I have no family ties to 
bind me there.” 

And then fsanoy painted again that exqaisite, 
gracefal and accomplished being he had 
endeavoured to describe tc Nell. It was odd 
that even with this mental vision before him 
he thought what a home Nell would make of 
the stately pile that was to be hia inherit- 
ance. 

*' There is not much that is home-like about 
it now,” he thinks, “for Mra, Hume is too 
old to fuss muoh, and I imagine she servants 
have it all their own way. But how Neil's 
little trim figure and red hair would lighten 
up those big gloomy rooms,” 

A week later, he is on his way to London, 
to visit hig aunt, to ses society, aud, by hig 
father's express desire, to find a wife. 

Heart-whole, fancy free, he mingles with 
the guests who gather at his aunt's; escorts 
his pretty cousin, Grace, to opera, theatre, 
concert; dances gratefully with one belle, 
takes another out to supper, makes himself 
agreesb'e with a third on a sleighing party, 
escorts & fourth for a promenade, and so on-- 
sixth, saventh, eighth, numbers indefinite, 
coming under hig oare pro tem., but not one 
biirring hia heart as Neil's cordial greeting did 
when he retarned from college. 

Nell! There ia scarcely a frolic of his lonely 
childhood that is not associated with her. How 
many times has her mother called him in 
from snow. ball fighting or coasting frolic, to 
est crisp, hot dough-nuts or gingerbread ! 
How many candy-pails has he had with Nell 
at one end of the sweets, sticky mass and him- 
gelf at the other ! 

She is not his ideal. That was tall, stately, 
branette! She is short, merry, brown-eyed 
and with hair of barnished bronz3 that he 
irreverently calls red! And then, although 
there is no fooligh pride about him, he has 
certainly moved in more oultivated and 
refined social circles than Nell ever eaw. He 
wonders how she wonld look in clouds of tulle, 
ber round white arms ciroled by bracelets, her 
glorioua hair starred with gems, and mentally 
decides that she would look “jolly!” 

A lester from home reached him in the 
middle of November, 


‘*Dzan Mr, Entc,— 

‘I think I oughé to write you sbout 
yourfather. He won't complain, and he ain’s 
to say sick, but he's pining, and very weak. 

_ Nellie Mathers is here every day, reada to 
him, sings for him, plays chess, and brings 
him all sorts of good things she cooka to 
please his appetite. She’s the best girl in the 
world, I think, bat she ain’s like your father’s 
own. 

“ He freta for you, though he won't Bay 80, 
and I think, Mr. Erio, if you'll exouse the 
liberty of my saying so, the time is coming 
when you will be glad if you coms home to 
cheer him. 


** Your obedient servant, 
“Jane Home,” 


“My dear old dad!" thought Erio, tearing 
downstairs with the letter in his hand, “He 
is ill! I was afraid he was last summer, and 
here I’ve been fooling away for months while 
he has been fretting for me!"’ 

His remoree was deeper than his neglect 
warranted, but he loved his father, the ever- 
indulgent friend of his life, his one tie in the 
dear old home, And £0, making gracefal 





apologies to his aunt, he started at once for 
Oakbourne, 

Mr. Fioate was in the library when he 
Grove up to the door, and through the window 
his son could see the ruddy light from tho 
grate, the deep arm.chair, the figure of his 
father reclining there. Bat, pausing on the 
porch, he saw more, 

He saw that the dear face was hollow-eyed, 
haggard, fearfully changed. He saw a trim 
little figure bending lovingly over the sick 
man, coaxing him to eat the dainty luncheon 
on the table beside him. And he saw Neil 
more than once draw back to hide quivering 
lips and eyea filled with tears. 

*' How good she is,”’ Eric thought, “ to leave 
her bright home to comfort a lonely old man." 

And he steppsd softly, not to disturb the 
pretty scene, and went to the back door to send 
Mre. Hame to give notice of his arrival. 

He was disappointed when he went in to 
find his father alone, but he forgot all else in 
his sorrow at finding such a change in him, 

“Why have you not sent for me before?” 
he asked, reproachfally. 

‘*I knew you were enjoying your visit, my 
dear boy. Your letters were like gleama of 
sunshine; Nell read them over and over to 
me, but I would not let anyone write but my- 
self, for fear of troubling you.” 

** Bat you were lonely ?"’ 

‘* Yes, very lonely, though Nellie has been 
very kind. She is the gentlest of nurses, the 
moat patient of companions ;"’ then, a little 
wietfally, ‘‘ Have you no news for me, Eric?” 

‘None but what I have written !"" 

‘I go wish to see you settled in your home, 
before—I mean. soon.”’ 

‘* Married ! Batif I failed to find my ideal ?"’ 

“ Ah, we all fail in that.” 

“Bat, father, you would not have me 
marry without loves?” 

“Never!” , 

“TI saw nobody I liked in London.” 

‘* Bat nearer home?" 

"Your tea is ready, Mr. Erio,” said Mes. 
Hame at the door, and he obeyed the sammons. 

Tne subject was not renewed as father and 
s0n sat far into the night conversing. There 
were Many masters needing supervision, end 
again Eric reproached himeelf that all the 
care of the estate had fallen upon his father's 
feeble hands while be was plessure-seeking. 

*' Bat I will never leave him again," he said 
to himself, as he assisted hie father to his bad- 
room. 

A whole week passed busily, and there 
came afew days of warm weather, such as 
November finds often in her dreary weeks. 
Nellie was in the garden, walking up and 
down, thinking. 

Of what? Of Mra. Hame’s announcement 
a whole week before that had sent her skarry- 
ing home like a frightened rabbit. Was Eric 
80 engrossed with his ideal that he had not 
even one hour for his old plsymate? It hurt 
her to think so, and she missed, too, the daily 
care she had voluntarily aseumed during his 
absence, 

‘I do believe I am bine!’’ she thought, 
pettishly. ‘' What will happen next?" 

What happened next was a orunching of 
gravel under quick fees, and a voice saying,— 

“Nell, I have come to see why you have 
deserted my father.” 

It was so sudden that she crimsoned as she 
replied,— 

** He does not need me, now that you are at 
home.” 

‘* He aska for you every hour. Bat, Nell, 
I did not come only on filial duty, I came to 
say somebody else needs you, longs for you, 
loves you! Nell, darling. won't you come to 
the old home for lite? Won't you be mine, 
dear, my wife, my darling?” 

She could only anewer by shy blushes. by 
veiling the soft, brown eyes to bide their 
happiness. But Eric was satisfied ; and when 
she asked, presently, “* Bat your ideal, Eric?” 
he answered, triumphantly,— 

“She is here in my arms, Nell, my fires 
and only true-love!"’ 





FACETIA. 


‘cstomER: “ It is less than a year since you 
stuffed my poor littie parrot, and the feathers 
are falling ont already.”  Naturalis$: ‘I 
stoff birds so naturally, madam, that they 
moult jast asif they were alive.” 

‘s Loox here, this piece of maat don’t suit 
me. It’s from the back of the animal’s neck,” 
said a man to a German buisher. ‘ Mine 
frien’, sll dot beef vat I sells is back of dot 
neok. Dere vas nodding but horn in froné of 
dot neck.” 

‘* Waat a sad face she has. I6 looks as if 
it might have a wofal life history.” ‘Is bas. 
She was disappointed in love when young. 
She has never been able to get over it.” ** Did 
he jilt her or die or what?” “ Neither; he 
married her,”’ 

“TI nave been particnlar in giving you my 
meat order,” said the guest, *‘ because I have 
a good deal at steak, ‘ Your remarks, sir,” 
replied the dignified waiter, moving leisurely 
away to give the order, ‘‘are entitled to a 
great deal of wait.” 

Saez Hap Been Tuent Brronsr.—He was 
the sixth this summer. As they sat in the 
bammook together, his good right arm stole 
slowly around her slender waist, and he whis- 
pered, ‘‘ This ia what I call ‘making glad the 
waste places.’ ‘Ob, no; I wouldn't call is 
that,” she said, softly. ‘ Why not, darling?” 
‘‘ Becanse—because a waste place is one that 
has never been cultivated before.” 

A scHoon-INsPecToR asked the class a ques- 
tion: “What isastatesman?"’ Aftera little 
hesitation, one of the boys stood up and 
answered: ‘'One who makes speeches.” 
‘‘Not bad,” said the inspector, smiling 
encoursgingly, ‘‘bab nos quite right. For 
instance, 1 make speeches, but am nos & 
statesman.” Another moment's hesitation, 
and then the boy said; “ Oae who makes good 
speeches." 

A FOURTEEN-YEAR-OLD Box af school wrote 
this sentenos in an exercise: ‘Ten men and 
four woman.’ His teacher pointed out to him 
the sentence with the remark, ‘Is it possible 
that you do not know, afier all these years at 
achool, that the plural of woman is women ?”’ 
The boy scratched his head in a somewhat 
disconcerted way. ‘Anyway,’’ he said, ‘I've 
often heard my father say that woman is & 
pingular creature |” 

Mr. Saveritrte: “ Well, my dear, did you 
go to that dress reform lecture, as I sug- 
gested?” Mrs. 8 : ‘Yes, and it was very 
intercating.” ‘ What do yon think of the 
idea?’ “The reform dress is certainly 
sensible, convenient, and decidedly becoming, 
bat——"’ ‘Well, what's the ‘baut?’” “f 
can’t see, my love, how sucha simple garment 
can ever be made to cost enough to be respect- 
able," 

Turrst ror KNowLepGe.—Tramp (with an 
old school-book): “Say, mister, will yer 
kindly tell me what letter this is?" Pedes- 
trian: “Certainly, That's L. Oan't you 
read?” ‘No, sir; but I’m tryin’ ter learn, 
an’ I sha’n’s reat till I do, nuther.” “I am 
delighted to find so laudable an ambition in 
one of your class. You have taken the right 
couree at last.’ “Yes, sir. It’s mighty rough 
on a travelicr like me not ter be able to tell 
whether s sign cays ‘Beware o’ the Dog,’ or 
‘Free Luncé Opsning.’” 

A witness wae testifying that he met the 
defendant at breakfast, and the latter ‘‘ called 
the waiter and said——’’ ‘' One moment,” 
exclaimed the connsel for the defence, ‘‘I 
object to what he said.’’ Then foliowed a legal 
argument of about an hour and a half on the 
objection, which was overruled, and the court 
decided that the witness might state what was 
said. ‘ Well, goon and ajate what was said 
to the waiter,” said the winning counsel, 
flashed with his legal victory. ‘ Well, he 
said, ‘Bring me a beefsteak and fried pota- 
toes,'" replied the witness. 
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Mr, Grapstone objects to small rooms, and 
his own library is one of the largest apart. 
ments at Hawarden. 

Lrevrryant Dan Goprrzy, bandmaster of 
the Grenadier Guards, will not after all give 
up bis position, bat remains with the regiment 
five years longer. 

Tar Dake of Teok woald now ke heir to the 
throne of Wurtemberg if the marriage of his 
fatber, the Dake Alexander of Wartemborg, 
with the Countess von Hohenstein had been 
fully recognised by the Garman Courts, 
instead of being regarded as morganatic. 

Tue principal dresemakers in Paris have 
been qoite overwhelmed with the shoa! of 
mourning orders from Rassia, The Imperial 
Court has gone into mourning fcr three 
months for the Grand Duchess Paul, and of 
course it will ba de rigueur for all ladies in 
society to appear in black during that pericd. 

Oscar II., the present king of Sweden, is 
the great-grandson of the Empress Josephine. 
His mother, Qacen Josephine of Norway and 
Sweden, was the daughter of Eagene Beanu- 
harnais, Josephive’s son by her marriage with 
General Bsauharnais. 

Mme, Mutor, of Augers, a sohool-teacher, 
has invented a system enabling the blind to 
read ordinary type. Several pupila who have 
been trained by this system are found to read 
with greater ease and rapidity than those 
taught by the Braille system of raised points. 

Lavy Tennyson ig Known as the composer 
of some charm:ng musio, although age and ill 
health have rendered-her unable of late to do 
much in that line. At the recent celebration 
of the Laureate’s eighty.second birthday, at 
Freshwater, his words were sung set to his 
wife’s music, 

GeryEeRaAL BovutaNcErR was ® short man, with 
8 clipped, fair beard, and hook-noze, There 
was an intelligent gleam in his eye, and in 
voice and manner he was as charming as & 
thousand other well-bred F'renchmen ; but the 
qualities which raise men above the crowd 
were apparently conspicuous by their absence. 
His remarks were conventional, and, not ven- 
turiveg on politics, hia conversation ordinary. 

Ir ig nos many of us who remember, and 
falfil, promises made fifteen years before, yet 
the German Emperor has just sent a hand. 
some silver-mounted glass tankard, with the 
Prussian coat-of-arms exgraved on the crystal, 
to @ young brother officer whose beer mug he 
accidentally broke when they were lads 
together in the Guards at Potsdam. 

Tat Duke of Clarence will take up his 
quarters in Dablin when the 10:h Hassare 
move there immediately from the Carragh, 
and will continues to do duty with the regiment 
for another year at least. His Royal Highness 
has been very assiduous in the discharge of 
hie daties since his arrival at the Carragh, 
and has gsined valuable experience as a& 
equadron leader by the operations of the three 
arms in which be has taken part, 

Katsen Wituerms beard has not been 
received with unqualified admiration by the 
whole world. Without it, he used to be like 
himself, and none other; as his fancied 
resemblance to the Dake of Connaught waa 
slight, indeed. ‘The beard makes him look 
tike a lot of other mortals, and with it he 
could well pass in a crowd without being 
reocgnised as the mighty Emperor. 

Tazz is an immense stock cf game in 
Windsor Great Park this season, and the 
covers on the Royal domain are literally 
swarming with pheasants, while hares are 
slso very abundant. There is no shooting at 
Windsor during the firet six weeks of the 
Beason, except that the keepers go about 
twice & week to obtain supplies for the larder 
at Balmoral, for Ciaremont and Camberland 
Lodge, and for certain privileged persons who 
Fong periodical presents of game from the 
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STATISTICS. 


Tar number of Christians in India is nearly 
2,000,000, 

TRERE are between six and seven million 
negroes in the United States. 

THERE aze rather more than 400 newspapers 
published in London. 

TWENTY-oNE THOUSAND people sleep nightly 
in the steamers on the Thames, 

_ THe most heavily taxed country ia Europe 
is France. where the taxes amount altogether 
to abous £4 103, per inhabitant. 

In the month of Joly last there were landed 
in England nearly 91000000 eggs, while in 
the six months the importa were cloza on 
725 000 000, the figures for the whoie of last 
year being 1 234 949 520, estimated to be of 
the value of £3,428,802, 





GEMS. 


EmrLoyMent and hardships prevent melan- 
choly. 

Tr you do not hear reason she will rap you 
over the knuckles. 

A man’s real possession is his memory. 
Tn nothing else ia he rlob, in nothing else is he 
poor. 

Gop asks no man whether ke will accept 
life. That isnot the choice, You must take 
is. The only choice is how. 

THERE are two ways of dealing with every 
vice that troubles us, either ourselves or 
others. Ons ia to set fo work directly to 
destroy the vice; that is the negative way. 
The other ie to bring in as overwhelmingly as 
possible the opposite virtue, and so to crowd 
and etifle, and drown ont the vice; that isthe 
positive way. 

Love begets love. I+ is & procera of indac- 
tion. Pata piece of iron in the preserce of 
an electrified body, and that piece of iron for 
& time becomes electrified. 16 is changedinto 
a temporary magnet in the mere presence of 
& permanent magnet, and so long as you 
leave the two side by side they are both mag. 
nets alike, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Curt Savce.—Bix large ripe tomatoes, four 
green peppers, one onion, one tablespoonful of 
sugar, same of salt, one and one-half cups of 
strong vinegar. Chop the peppers and the 
onions, and boil an hour, 

Ton Crzam—Take four breakfast cups of 
milk, two table-spoona corn flour, three-quar- 
ters of a pound of sugar, one teaspoonfal 
essence of vanilla; heat the milk and add to 
it the corn flour wet with a little cold milk; 
let it boil, then stir in the sugar and the 
vanilla, and set if aside to get quite cold, then 
freeza it. Any other flavour may be added 
instead cf vanilla; lemon or ftrawberry, or & 
tablespoonfal of chocolate may be boiled with 
the corn flour, and is good for a change, The 
cream may be made with skim milk, and an 
egg put in well beaten up; after it has boiled 
that makes it « little yellow. 

Te Oven’s Hrat.—To jadge of an oven’s 
heat there are no better rules than Gonffe’s: 
“ Try the oven every ten minutes with a piece 
of white paper. If too hot, the paper will 
blaze up or blacken ; when the paper becomes 
dark brown (i ¢., rather darker than ordinary 
meat pie orust), the oven ia fit for small 
pastry. When light brown (i ¢., the colour of 
really nice pastry), is is ready for vol au vent, 
tarts, eto. When the paper turns dark yellow 
(ie, the colour of:deal), youean bake bread, 
large meat pies, or large pound cakes; while 
if it ia jast tinged, the oven is just fis for 
sponge cake, meringues, eto,” 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


ee 


Oxstr-THIrp of the crimes in England take 
place in Londen, 

Tar pulse beais contiderably faster in 
women than in men, 

Turne sre more blind people among the 
Spaniards than any other Enropean race. 


E1eut and & half minutes is the time that 
light takes to trave! fcom the sun fo the earth. 

Wuen “ royalties ’ are paid upon the copies 
of a song that takes the public taste it is often 
found that a reaHy popular ditty is s small 
gold-mine, 

Mirx is adoléerated much more in the 
Winter than during the summer, the wholerale 
price being much higher during the colder 
months of the year. 

An African chieftain, Khama, has taken tre 
gizaffe onder his protection, and preserves it 
jaet as the Ozar of Rassia has preserved in & 
forest of Lithuani, the European bison from 
extinction. . 

Asarulea storm which comes up quickly 
will not last long. Got when for days the wind 
blows from the east and the eky becomes 
gradually overcast then prepare for a long 
and severe tempest. 

Few people are aware of the enormous 
export of potatoes from this country, chiefly 
to America. In one ~waek no less than 5,000 
tons were shipped from London, Liverpool, 
and Glasgow to New York. This was not an 
abnormal amount. 

Tue vowel, a, in London speech, is gradually 
receiving the cound of long 7. An American 
in London is asked ifhe wishes to “ take in a 
piper "——and is puzzled until he discovers 
that this is English for ‘‘ taking a daily 
paper.” 

A process bas recently been discovered for 
making fiour of bananas. Chemioal experi- 
ments show that thie flour contains more nu- 
triment than rice, and that when eaten with 
beans, corn or eago it forme a very palatable 
and nourishing dict, 

Tur blackened tccth of the Malays and 
Siamese are rot produced, as bas been sup- 
posed heretofore, by coating them with a 
roixture of betel and lime, but by rubbing the 
testh with a psste meds from charred cocoa- 
nut kernels, Thiais carefully applied to the 
teeth a.ain and again, until a black varnish 
hides the natuza!l white. 

AN orange.tree will bear fruit till 150 years 
eld, snd there are recorded instances of 
orange-trece bearing when 500 years old. In 
Malta and Naples 15 000 oranges have been 
picked from a single tree, and one in ths 
Sandwich Ielands was estimsted to bear 
20.000, In two instances in Sonthern Earope 
38 000 were piokea from one tree, 

A manvettovs illastration of the patience of 
the Ohinere is found in the ealt mines 
in Centrai China. Holes abont six inches in 
diameter are bored in ths rook by means of & 
primitive form of iron drill, and sometimes & 
ptricd of forty years elapses before she coveted 
brine ie reached, s0 that the work ig carried 
on from one generation to another. 

“ Torre is no new thing under the sun.” A 
A firm in Long Acre, in the course of their 
business of supplying artists with pigments, 
have become poseersed from time to time of 
remains of the great Egyptians to be in due 
course ground up by them and sold in tubes 
as “mummy paint.’ The firm recently lent 
& piece of the beautifully woven end preserved 
linen bandages in which & high priest and 
keeper of the baths bad been preserved to be 
shown at come conversazione in she Midlands. 
The texture excited preat admiration, which 
culminated in something like astonishment 
upon the declaration of a manufacturer that 
this fabric contained the same diaposition of 
threads which he had independently invented 
& year Or £0 BgO. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


—_—— 


Miszraste.—A promise to marry bya youth under 
ago is not binding. 


Cosstant Reaper.—Executors cannot act until the 
will has been proved. 


Inpic vant.—The notice to quit appears to be a proper 
and sufficient one. 


Inquisrttve.—Mr. Henry Ir areal name is Jchn 
Henry Brodribb. 7 oe 


Mcopre.—Midshipmen are admitted by examination 
from the naval colleges. 


A SympatTuiser.—Mrs, pee we tried at Liver- 
pool, There was no trial in London. 


Darr.r Gary.—It the hirer an your pony through 
carelessness you can sue him for damages. 


Faritz.—A Quaker pies in the House of Commons. 
Ee does not take the oath. 


L. T.—The late Lord | aoe oa at Blg Springs 
Cattle Ranch, Texas, in January, 1885. 


Sorars.—Address, ‘‘ The Curator, 8 "a House, 
Stratford-on-Avon,” and enclose a stamp for reply. 


Rick.—Apply to the secretary of the Institute of 
Chartered Tluntente, 8, Copthkall-buildings, E C. 


Ianorant,—You mvst, we think, have s p'ate-dealer's 
- -* Ask at the Inland Revenue Office, Waterloo- 
oot. 


Cuets.—An assistant cannot give notice on any day of 
the week. The notice should be given on the regular 
pay day. 

Loygty.—The widow Is responsible for rent and other 
debts of her late husband so far as he leaves effects to 
pay them. 

Distractep DoLt_y.—Sponge well with diluted benzine 

and the grease come out. Then hang fn a current 
of air to get rid of the smell. ~ 

Fro. — Dunnet-head, in Oaithness, {s the most 
northerly point in the mainland of Scotland. Land's 
E ad is tne most southerly point of Eogiand, 


Favst.—If you have possession of the deg you must 
take out a dog Mcense. The license held by the actual 
owner will not cover you, 


Feawr's Cartiuc.—The frat troopship leaving Indfa 
isthe Euphrates In fact, she left on October 7, and 
is due at Portsmouth on November 2. 


Fivo.—A debtor who refuses to pay an order of the 
Qourt and fails to prove inability to do so may be com- 
mitted to prison. 


Oct or Worx.—A workman oe at a ee 
wage ts, in the absercs of 
contrary, entitled toa week's notice oe a week's A. 


Acatua.—A little borax put in water In which scarlet 
napkins and red bordered towels are to bo washed will 
prevent them from fading. 


Jory.—The Commander-in-Chief in succession to the 
Duke of mem ps in 1842 was tee Hardinge, 
who was followed by the Duke of Cambridge fn 1856. 


Arriicrep Ont.—To d the odour of saint in 
anewly-painted room put a handful of fresh hay ina 
bucket of water, and let it stand in the room overnight. 


In Want or Apvics.—A young man fs not too old at 
twenty-three to begin the study of law, if he is deter- 
mined, studious and bright. 
F. ——_ ae are — at the 
Registry In Worcester, where they may be seen and 
coptes obtained on payment of usual feas. 
Percy.—A policeman can call upon anyone to assist 
him sire oe as a pFlaoner. The man who refuses is liable In 
& penal! 


Cockney. =a Scotch Eptscopal Church has no con- 
nection with the Church of Eogland. It is a dissenting 
hody like the other non-establiahed churches. 


Arxiovs To Kyow.—For omitting to stamp a receipt 
of £2 and —— are liable toa £10 td for 
which, however, iy the Inland Revenue authorities 
can sue. 


Tosy.—Bronze money is legsl tender up to the value 
of cne shilling, and silver money to the valve cf forty 
shillings. There is no restriction as to the particular 
coins used. 


TRovUBLED.—Your opvly remedy will be to summon 

=e bo he ep charge you age He child, 

ave evidence to support your case yment 
‘was promised. - a 


Dounce.—To find the number of square inches In a 
surface 17ft, 1l0in. by 7ft. reduce both quantities to 
inches, and multiply one by the other. The result will 
be the number of square inches, 


Toorstz.—The hands may be put in jy me tag as oe 
asin soap-suds. A very 7 alight ting tingling sensation 
~~ oo feature of the. operation, and this i = 


Ove rw Dirricutty.—You may detain a lodger’s goods 
for debt, but you must not sell them or otherwise dis- 
pose ofthem. Send a county court summons to his last 

address, and state the case to the judge. 


T .B.—The civil trial of the Tichborne case began on 
ay ll, = and a nenpen ty en 1872. The trial of 
olaiman for ury and forgery bean on A) £8, 
1872, and concluded on February 28, 1874 - 








L. R —The party lending on security of an article left 
with them would be pawnbroking without a Moonse, 
and subject themsalves to a heavy penalty. z= 


8. E.—Warwickshire wills are at the District 
Probate Office, Old-square, Birm!ngham ; or at Somerset 
House, London. 6 after death depends on cir- 
cumstances. 

Farquenr Ixquirer.—It would be quite illegal for 
the captain of a snip to sell Ba gene gegen any 
short-shtpped member of crew, and he could be 
held personally Hable in aou value of the effects, 


VentUresome.—In September, 1862, Mr. James Glash- 
her, accompanied by Mr. Ooxwell, ascended from 
Wolverhampton, and reached a height of about seven 
matles; which is the greatest height recorded. 

One m TzrR0r.—E very time you see your cat's eyes 
fixed on the bircs give her a cuff (aot to hurt, of course), 
and to warn her that she fs not to touch. She will soon 
learn her lesson. 


Nero.—Write to a publisher of music, who, if he 

ves your com tion to be remunerative, will 

either buy it outright of you, a 
price and give a royalty on sales. 

Gretwa Greex.—There is the village of Gretna, The 
marriages were called Gretna Green marriages, we pre- 
sume, because they were supposed to be celebrated by a 
blackemith at his place of busincsson the Green. Of 
course, that was not so. 


Sarior.—It is always advisable in such inquiries to go 
direct to headquarters. Write to Under-Secretary of 
State, Adenicalty, London, 8.W., marking your latter 
outside ‘‘ Sailor's Effects.” State rw name, ship, and 
when prizs was taken, then wait re 


WHEN I HAVE TIME. 


Waen I have time 
So mapy things T’ll do 
To make life happier aud more fafr 
For those whose lives are clouded now with care. 
I'll help to lift them from their low despair— 
When I have time. 


When I have time 
Kind words and loving smiles 
I'll give to those whose pathway runs ae tears, 
Who see no joy in all the coming 
In many ways their weary lives’ Tit che cheer— 
When I have time. 


When I have time 
The friend I Jove so well 
Shall know no more these weary toflsome days. 
T'll lead her feet fn = paths always, 
And cheer her heart with words of ewoskeat pralse— 
When I have time. 


When you have time 
The friend you hold so dear 
May be beyond the reach of thy sweet Intent ; 
May cever know that you ro kindly meant 
To fill her weary life with such content— 
When you hai time. 


Now is the time. 
Ah, friend! No longer walt 
To scatter loving »mtles and words of cheer 
To thoss around who:ze lives are now so drear, 
They may not need you in the os 
Now is 7 is the t'me. 


oa fF. 


Sam.—The cost of a railway steam-engine varies 
according to power and character of work to be done; 
pokes 4 £4,000 to £5,000 would represent the — 
cost of an express engine. Its “life” depends on 
mileage rap, and several other considerations. 

Lovety Frora.—We do not recommend medicines 
at eny time, but even if we did should certainly not 
think of advising the use of a quack nostrum. Disregard 
these things a'together. Waen not positively hurtful 
they are absolutely harmless and useless. 


Grorrary.—The Zalu war was ended by treaty signed 
by chiefs in September, 1879. The Boers declared their 
independence, being the first atep {n Boer war, fa Dacem- 
ber, 1879. but no actual ho took place till Decem- 
ae 1880, when the 94th were attacked at Bronker’s 

prut. 

Bearrice.—Tamarind whey is made by mixing two 
tablespoonfals of tamarinds with one of white sugar, 
which stir into one pint of bollirg milk. Let it simmer 
slowly for ten minu‘tes; then strain it through a fine 
sieve, and drink when cold. 


Axnrz Lavriz.—The song “Annie Laurie” was 
written by Mr. Douglas of Fingland, one of the two lovers 
of Annie, davgbter of Sir Robert Laurie of Maxwelltown, 
Domfries ; the other was Mr. Robert Ferguson of C 
dsrroch, whom Annie ultimately selected for ber 
husband. It is an ancestor of Bonnie Annte’s husband 
who figures in Burns's “ Whistle.” The tune set to the 
famous song was composed by Lady Jane Scott. 


Pozzizp Jonywi.—1. All ieee have two sets of 
h. re gradusl'y displaced 
by the second or permanent —_. ere usually 





Poxitictay.—It is impossible to say at = date 
Parliament will again assemble, Usually this a 
at the end of January or the beginning of 
February, but circumstances may at A, A, time cause 
the Prime Minister to advise a change of 


One 1x Despam.—Tho servants most oe in the 
Oolontes— Sydney -~ Melbourne at any rate—are 
ecoks, house and parlour maids, and good needle- 


housekeeper. 


TqnonaNt.—A was 
gladiator armed in a way. He was furnished 
with a trident and 
short tunic; and with these implements he endeavoured 
to entangle “and d his adversary, who was cslled 
a secutor (from sequi, to follow), and was armed with a 
helmet, a shteld, and a — name of the firs: is 
pronounced as if spelled soabsaan, he the accent on the 
first syllable. 

In Nesp or Apvice.—It is a rare woman who can 
always put up with the shortoom of her own chil- 
dren ; and how, then, shall one stand the evil-dotngs «f 
children not her own? Besides, a mother’s trea 
of her own children is not subject to such ill-natared 
criticiam as is a step-mother's conduct in that lf, 
nor do children boy ore resent chastisement by the'r 
own parents, as they do that which is administered by 
an alien hand. 


Paysiognomy.—Deep sunken and — blue 7m, 
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that show nofé only the —_ of the iris, but also soma 
of the white, both above and below it, denote a restless, 
uncertain nature, incapable of repose or concentrated 
thought on any subject. The eyes of a voluptuary 
move slowly under heavy lids. Round. eyes are 

never seen in the face of a ey Ss intellectual person, 
but they denote a kindly, trathfal, and innocent nature, 


O. W. L.—The owl was in former times generally 
regarded as an omen of misfortune or death ; but as the 
represented Minerva under the ‘form of an 
owl, the A who were under the care of this 
goddess, looked upon the appearance of the owl asa 
favourable omen. It therefore formed upon the ancient 
coins referred to the symbol of Athens and her foreign 
The Chinese and the Tartars have also heid 
the owl in high esteem. ‘he first-named used to wear 
owls’ feathers in their caps, and some Tartar tribes still 
worsh{p idols made like owls, 


ArsBaces.—1, Except the chairman is given a casting 
vote by the rules of iy a he cannot exercise it in 
the case stated, an 


the remaining two. 2. The Wistirrs - 
with us from the days when every cciber er who did 
the fusion to “'speod the parting guest " by giving him 
as) ge im. 
song or cup of te or wine o brandy, according to the 
the host, when he mounted at tre 

prepay ny th A A 


Marniz.—When the infant Mary left France in her 

to Scotland by four 

girls of the same name and age with herself, selected as 
noble families of 


was altered to suit the 
bo an any A about Mary's Court. 
Passion F.rower.—The passion flower fs a genus of 
the plants so-called because they were deemed emble- 
matic of the or crucifixion of Christ. In palmate 
leaves (palmate signifying the Loge oh of a hand), are seen 
the hands of Ohrist’s persecutors, and in thé conspicuous 
tendrils the scourges; the ten parts of the flower en- 
velopa, calyx and corolla he pee stand for the dis- 
ciples, two of whom, Peter Judas, were absent ; the 
fringe represents the crown of thorns, or, according to 
rome, the halo of glory; the five anthers (the summits 
or tops of the stamens of flowers, containing the pollen 
or fertil'aing £8. are ——_ of the five wounds, and 
three styles (the middle portion of the pisti') with 
their capitate stigmas, stand for the nails, two for the 
a = one for the feet, with which the body was 
nailed to the cross. 
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